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WAR AT THE CENTURY'S END. 

I. 

Four or five years ago the late Edward Bellamy, elaborating 
the picture of a better future which he had sketched in his 
" Looking Backward/' inserted in his " Equality " a very 
optimistic account of modem warfare. Compared with the 
struggle for existence going on day by day in every civilised 
country, the practice of war, he writes, is " comparatively 
humane and altogether petty " as viewed by the man of the 
future, who has abolished alike the industrial and the physical 
war. "There were no women," says the retrospectively 
omniscient Dr. Leete, " no children, no old people, no cripples, 
allowed to go to war. The wounded were carefully looked 
after, whether by fiiends or foes, and nursed back to health. 
The rules of war forbade unnecessary cruelty, and at any time 
an honourable surrender, with good treatment, was open to the 
beaten. The battles generally took place on the frontiers, out 
of sight and sound of the masses. Wars were also very rare, 
often not one in a generation. Finally, the sentiments appealed 
to in international conflicts were, as a rule, those of courage 
and self-devotion. Often, indeed generally, the causes of the 
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wars were unworthy of the sentiments of self-devotion which 
the fighting called out, but the sentiments themselves belonged 
to the noblest order." And after drawing a lurid picture of the 
" economic struggle for existence," the doctrinaire of the 
future declares that his generation are even " able to sympathise 
with the declaration of some of the professional soldiers of 
your age that occasional wars, with their appeals, however 
false, to the generous and self-devoting passions, were absolutely 
necessary to prevent your society, otherwise so utterly sordid 
and selfish in its ideals, from dissolving into absolute 
putrescence." 

Why Bellamy, who was so sensitive to the stress of the 
normal struggle and so convinced that it evoked only base 
instincts, should feel so airily about systematic slaughter, is 
not instantly clear. His very picture of the social trouble runs 
to a vision of "wounded, broken, and dying victims lying 
underfoot everywhere and shocking the eye in all directions." 
The argument seems to be that if such a spectacle be created 
of malice aforethought, at extreme personal risk, it must be 
ennobling to the operators, whereas its occurrence by way of 
social chance-medley can only degrade them — a fantastic 
theorem. But the explanation comes out in his subsequent 
fling at " the promoters of the universal peace societies," some 
of whom, apparently, had not leant to the social ideals of 
" Looking Backward." On their account, all workers for peace 
are flouted, all war is figured as a spiritual purification, the 
soldier is paraded as the saint of his period, and the very 
statistics of war are falsified. 

To-day, the contrast between Bellamy's fancy picture and 
the latest records is too grievous to admit of any impulse to 
treat his tropes in his own fashion. The simple and stunning 
fact is that every statement made by him on the subject of 
war in the year 1897 is negated by history in the year 1900, in 
so far as it was not already contradicted by the mere list of 
the wars of the century, at which he does not seem ever to 
have glanced. Against his gross delusion that war is a purga* 
tion of base and selfish passions, we have simply to set the 
bare story of the deeds of the allied forces in China. Indeed, 
some of us who always repelled the sophistries of the war- 
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bayoneted ; he tells of cases in which women were raped to 
death ; and he gives particulars of an episode in which some 
French soldiers, planning to violate some girls, shot their father 
and mother, but were prevented from accomplishing their end. 
Atrocities of this class appear to be credited by him to the 
allied troops in general. As regards cold-blooded massacre, he 
appears to give the palm to the Russians, telling in particular 
how 300 unarmed and non-combatant coolies at Taku, seeking 
to get from the ships to the shore, were by them shot down for 
sport, to a man. Dr. Dillon cites Chinese testimony which 
bears out his own. "They and theirs, they declared, had been 
shot in skirmishes, killed in sport, and bayoneted in play" 
(p. II). " The Russians killed every Chinaman they met. Of 
them we are in great fear" (p. 10). But he cites German 
testimony which goes to show that the army of the Kaiser was 
not far behind that of the Tsar in the work of massacre, albeit 
its performances in that line were carried out systematically, 
and not at random. Dr. Dillon cites in illustration a letter 
from a German soldier, dated Pekin, 26th August, 1900, to 
which, so far as I am aware, no contradiction has been offered, 
officially or unofficially. The following are the principal 
passages : — 

" To-day, we were saddenly torn away from our mid-day meal. We 
had to hasten to the relief of German troops. We took 76 Chinese 
prisoners, tied them together by their pigtails .... then some 
ruffianly fellows belaboured them mercilessly till the blood spurted forth 

from the whole body After the meal they were idl sentenced 

to be shot Eight very young Chinese remained alive, the 

other 68 were shot, and I had orders to take part in the shooting .... 
four men to one Chinaman ; and at the word ' Present,* there was 

a universal wail for mercy Nothing further was heard but 

moaning and groaning, for each man was bored through by four bullets, 
and they fell backwards into the grave which they themselves had been 
made to dig before."* (Dillon, p. 18.) 

As to the looting, Dr. Dillon's testimony is more than borne 
out by the letters of newspaper correspondents, which tell how 
the practice was generally joined in by the European civilians, 

* Given in Bremer Burger Zeitung, 3x8! October; Frankfurter Zeitung, 
and November, and on 9th November, 1900. See also letters cited pp. 24, 25, 
given in Krefelder Zeitung^ 8th November, and Frankf, Zeit., 9th November, 1900. 
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nlale and female, at Pekin and elsewhere; looting parties having 
become recognised amusements, conducted in the manner of 
picnics at home. The invasion of China by the allied forces, in 
short, has been a carnival of rapine and massacre, not to be 
matched in European history since the seventeenth century. 
Beside the deeds of the champions of Western civilization, the 
crimes of the half-civilized Boxers become almost insignificant. 
And the crowning lesson of the whole hideous episode is that 
the troops and the officers of the most highly militarised 
nations were the worst offenders. 

III. 

As against this staggering record it will probably be argued 
on the militarist side that the special savagery of the operations 
in China is due to the fact that there Europeans have been put 
in a position of sudden plenary power over what is regarded as 
a lower race ; and that in a European war at this time of day 
such things would not happen. Doubtless the situation 
created in China was the most demoralising possible. The 
pettiest member of the European or Japanese forces, says 
Dr. Dillon, " had uncontrolled power over the life and limbs 

. . . . ofthemost highly cultivated Chinaman 

From his decision there was no appeal. A Chinaman never 
knew what might betide him an hour hence, if a European lost 
his temper " (p. 17). Quite as bad a state of things, certainly, 
could not readily arise in Europe, save perhaps in the Turkish 
Empire : Chinese patience is abnormal. But such an apology 
— and I can imagine no other — is in reality a surrender of the 
case. What is claimed for military training is that it improves 
character and develops self-control ; and self-control is properly 
tested only by opportunity for license. When it was found 
that in one year the systematically vaccinated British navy 
suddenly showed a considerable infection of small-pox, the 
official explanation was that a certain ship had entered an 
infected port. On this view, immunity from small-pox on the 
high seas was to be taken as proof of the efficacy of vaccination. 
If the value of militarism consists in improving character in so 
far as character meets no temptation, the discussion is at an end. 
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Ify in warfare between races of similar civilization, it is really 
the resisting power of the beaten side that restrains the natural 
brutality of the victors, the pretence of the beneficence of 
soldierly training is beside the case. And when it is seen that 
the officers of the most highly trained European forces, from 
the highest to the lowest, are not disposed to put a check on the 
animalism of their men, the question arises whether there is any 
security that Europe in the twentieth century will not see such 
scenes as have been described for us by Dr. Dillon. The bonds of 
humanity, as between groups, are breakable by two forces : by 
the sense of racial superiority, and by extremity of racial hatred. 
And the two forces are equally efficient. There is, in fact, 
some reason to suppose that the instinct of nationalism, which 
on the whole has grown in intensity in modern times, has made 
possible greater stresses of hate in warfare. The Napoleonic 
wars, at all events, show little that is comparable with the 
horrors of the suppression of the Irish rebellion in 1798, or 
with the methods of the Germans in the war of 1 870-1, to 
which attention has lately been called by Englishmen who, 
condemning the war in South Africa, yet deny the title of 
Germans to denounce either its purpose or its conduct. A 
measure which, after trial, was abandoned in South Africa by 
Lord Roberts, under pressure of protest from his own officers 
— ^the placing of non-combatants on endangered trains — had 
been copied ft'om Prussian practice in France, as was admitted 
to me by a German of my acquaintance, who argued that " we 
Germans confess we are barbarians; but you English make such 
pretences to humanity ! " It appears to be a special violence of 
national or racial feeling that leads in modem warfare to such 
developments as " the wholesale burning of Chateaudun, the 
inhabitants being compelled, with pistols at their throats, to fire 
their own dwellings ; the pillage of Avallon in mid-winter, the 
residents being stripped of bedding and blankets ; the despatch 
of hostages to remote regions of North Germany ; the shooting 
of private persons guilty of protest ; the bombardment of Paris ; 
finally, the annexation of Alsace and two-thirds of Lorraine." 

And seeing that wars in these days tend to involve not less 
but more of the spirit of nationalism and of race, the chances 
seem to be that war will worsen in ferocity, despite all that 
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require much. It is, indeed, a pitiable sight to see the poor frightened 
creatures brought off the ships. Many of them can hardly stand, and 
some of them immediately fall down from sheer exhaustion. They are 
driven hither and thither by a number of niggers who have not the 
slightest 8]rmpathy with them, are hurried into a train, and, before one 
can say * Jack Robinson,' are on their way to the front. The journey up 
country, which frequently occupies (or rather did until recently) from five 
to eight da3rs, must be most trying. At least two-thirds of the poor 
beasts have to travel in open trucks, where, packed like sardines, they are 
exposed to the cruel heat of the blazing South African sun. Very 
frequently they never reach thefr destination ; they are urgently needed 
at some point on the line, and are taken from the trucks, saddled, loaded 
with Idt, and at once start on the trek. What can be expected of horses 
treated in this fashion ? They commence to fall out before the first mile 
is covered, and the column leaves in its wake a line of ghastly corpses, 
which poison the afr and act as happy hunting grounds for unattached 
germs.** 

To this may be added a statement several times made to me 
last year in South Africa, namely, that there was no provision 
whatever for the feeding or watering of the horses between the 
times of their entering and their leaving the train. It seemed 
incredible; but I had the assurance given me at two up- 
country junctions in Cape Colony, and at Glencoe Junction in 
Natal. At the last place I was told by a station official that 
a train load of remounts, then standing there, would remain 
all night without their being either fed or watered, though they 
had had nothing since leaving Durban. And the way in which 
the horses in these trains constantly gnawed the waggons 
seemed to corroborate the statement. It is a matter of recent 
military history, further, that when the head of the cavalry 
commissariat was changed last year his first act was to double 
the horse-ration all round, thereby admitting the truth of the 
assertion of an occasional military correspondent of the Times, 
that the majority of the horses which had been lost up to 
that point had died of semi-starvation. 

Oxen, naturally, fare no better than horses. From a 
transport officer in Natal I learned that in the division to 
which he was attached, the weekly death-rate of the trek-oxen 
was about sixty, and that every road in the Transvaal had 
been lined with their rotting carcases. And during General 
French's march from Machadodorp to Ermelo in October last. 
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harassed by strong Boer commandoes, the British force lost 
380 oxen in three days through forced marching. This 
may reasonably be set down to stress of warfare ; but Mr. 
McHugh affirms that many of the officers in charge of 
transport columns " knew nothing whatever of oxen or mules; 
and they would not accept guidance from the better-informed 
civilian contractors. The result was that waggons were over- 
loaded and animals were kept, as I have myself seen on 
occasion, for over forty hours without food or water." 

V. 

Whether, then, we consider the conditions under which 
modern warfare is carried on in the outlying territories in which 
it mostly takes place, or the fashion in which it is conducted 
on the part of the most highly militarised nations, we are led 
more insistently than ever to ask whether military training or 
military practice can possibly fail to make men less fit for the 
life of civilised peace. Faced as we are by the prospect of 
conscription in Britain, we have every day more pressing need 
to think the matter out, apart from any detail question of j 
international policy. We know, of course, that since the 
advent of Lord Roberts to the chief command at the Cape, the 
British army has been somehow transformed to a legion 
of angels, not to be named in the same century with 
the troops commanded — and described — by the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsula. As Lord Roberts recently told j 
the Council of the Army Temperance Association, " It was | 
remarked to me on many occasions [in South Africa] hew ' 
very different the men were from almost all former campaigns. \ 
They had, of course, not many opportunities of getting strong 
drink; but when they did .... they were equally 
remarkable for their good behaviour." My own humble 1 
sources of information on these matters in South Africa were 
chiefly the soldiers themselves; and somehow they never ' 
suggested the view taken by Lord Roberts. The notices I 
posted up wherever troops were stationed, too, seemed to ; 
show that officers had to work hard to keep their men from 
liquor. And when one realised the men's hardships in the way 
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It would be well, too, that the genuineness of the following 

paragraph, published as part of a letter sent by Bert Holland, r 

of the Canadian Mounted Rifles, to his parents in Ottawa, r 

should be disproved : — 

*' The Boers are as troublesome as ever, snipiDg at our patrols and 
outposts frequently and then running. The boys got even with them the 
other day, when they shot the worst sniper in the district. Thb particular (i 
Boer used to hide near the outposts every morning and take a pot shot at 
the boys when they got up. In this way he succeeded in killing two of 
our fellows and wounding another. Five of the 2nd Battalion were on 
outpost the other morning, when ' His Boerlets* took a shot at them. 
The boys mounted and gave chase, driving him into a boggy spot, where 
his horse got stuck. He pitched his rifle away, and threw up his hands, 
supplicating for mercy. The boys rode up to within loo ft. of the old 
wretch and commenced firing. At first they just shot him through the 
arms and legs, then through the stomach, and when they thought they | 
had sufficiently punished him they put a volley through his heart, fairly . 
riddling it. llien they proceeded to his house, where they found his | 
son, hiding under the bed with a bandolier on and a rifle in his hand. 
They took him into camp, and the chances are he will be shot.*' 

From the point of view of mere sociology, it would seem un- 
likely that even British soldiers should wholly escape the 
hardening influences so memorably exemplified among the 
continental troops in China. In any case, there seems some 
reason to fear that when the magic wand of Lord Roberts is 
withdrawn, the army of the future, whether made of conscripts 
or of enlisters, will fail to maintain the miraculous standard 
attained under his command. Not that way lies social 
regeneration. 

There is without doubt a vital truth in what Bellamy says, 
or implies, as to the impossibility that human peace can ever 
be attained in a society whose industrial law is one of perj>etual 
struggle and overthrow, competition and ruin. While men 
are content to accept as inevitable an inter-social warfare, 
in which at all times millions suffer misery and • ignominy, 
they cannot conceivably so disquiet themselves over the 
phenomena of international war as to determine that it shall 
cease ; and that it will ever proceed unaccompanied by horror 
and demoralisation is, be it said once more, a vain hope. But 
to say this is to put aside as simple folly such formulas as that 
to which Bellamy stooped, to the effect that bloodshed purifies 
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and partly saves the society which tolerates the war of industry*. 
Of aU sentimentalisms that is the most hollow. If a society is 
going downhill it wiU go only the faster the more it is 
militarised. The Spain of the end of the sixteenth centur}*, 
and the France of the end of the seventeenth, seen as we can 
now see them in due perspective, tell the story as clearly as do 
any of the empires of antiquity. And the one path of recovery, 
it would finally seem, is by way of such a cultivation of 
humanism as shall better all life in virtue of rationalising it. 
The humanitarian bent primarily on stopping bloodshed and 
minimising animal sufiTering has an easily accessible ground in 
common with the reformer bent primarily on making a better 
society. That common ground is just common sense. 

John M. Robertson. 
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THE MERCILESSNESS OF '* SPORT." 

Oh ! the pity of it all. We can trace back the existence of 
man into the dim and misty ages of " the far long ago ; " we 
find evidence everywhere of this being, man, associated with 
animals in many and various ways, making use of their services 
and their patient toil for his benefit, needs and comfort, and 
yet, after thousands and thousands of years of such association, 
as barbaric, very often more so, in his treatment of his dumb 
finends as his ancestors were in that dim and misty past referred 
to. Oh ! the pity of it all. 

I object to the terms " brute " and " beast " being applied to 
man when he does anything cruel, loathsome or disgusting. 
I have not found animals particularly cruel, loathsome or 
disgusting in their ways, and they are naturally far cleaner than 
mankind. Surely then the terms " you brute," " you beast," 
" you dirty brute," are very much misapplied. For my part 
I think the words, " you barbarian," " you rufiian," much 
more applicable to man when he commits acts either loathsome, 
cruel or disgusting. 

Well, although man has lived many thousands of years, he 
is still a great barbarian, and his tastes and pastimes are mostly 
of the barbaric order. For what else is the taste for covert 
shooting, game driving, deer-stalking, pigeon shooting, coursing, 
and the hunting of deer, fox, and hare ? Every one of them is 
cruel, horribly, incontestably cruel ; yet so rooted in our affec- 
tions are they, that ninety-nine out of every hundred persons 
who take part in them do not realize in the least that they 
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are so. There are exceptions however. Sadly, regretfully, I 
acknowledge that I was one of those "barbarians," who — loving 
animals from my earliest years — drifted into the clutches of so- 
called sporting habits and took part in many a shoot, drive, 
stalk and hunt against which my conscience rebelled, and in 
which my sympathies were always with the animal I had gone 
forth to assist in destroying. The joys of riding, of fresh air, 
of an active outdoor life, no doubt were the principal causes 
that made me indulge in them. I had not learnt then that all 
such were as easily obtainable without blending my pleasure 
with another creature's pain ; but even if such were not the case 
I am convinced that we are not justified in seeking exercise, 
pleasure, and excitement at the expense of any animal suffering, 
and that by taking pleasure in pastimes which involve suffering 
we expose the cloven hoof of the savage and the barbarian in 
spite of our vaunted progress and civilization. 

Take deer-stalking first. The air and exercise obtained in 
its prosecution are glorious and delightful. The skill of stalking 
is brought into play, but the end of a successful stalk is alas ! 
dreary and forbidding. Revelling in nature, drinking in the 
best parts of life ourselves, we do our utmost at the same 
time to destroy that of another, to take from it all that to 
which we cling, which it enjoys even more than we ; to put an 
end to the happy days of an animal who has never harmed or 
wronged us, who is lordly and beautiful to the eye, lovable to 
the heart, and whom to kill should be repulsive to our feelings 
and sense of generosity and humanity. Photographed in my 
mind is the scene of my last deer-stalk. I have described it in 
my article " The Horrors of Sport." Would that I could produce 
instead a beautiful memory, a snapshot photo-picture, for 
instance, of the happy scene of peace, enjoyment of life and 
contentment which my presence and that of my comrade helped 
to wreck and destroy that day. Alas ! I cannot. All I can do is 
to describe, as I have done in the article referred to, that death 
scene, and to appeal to the nobler side of our nature to combat 
those barbaric tastes which so many are brought up and taught 
to think it is right and proper to indulge in. 

I do not think there is any form of sport quite so con- 
temptible as covert shooting. There is something so intensely 
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mean about it all. A lot of men and women go forth to " kill " 
or to "see killed" — what? Is it a mighty tiger, a "man 
eater," whom it is the duty of man to destroy on account of 
the destruction and suffering he causes ? By no means ! The 
animals in question who are slaughtered by the " butchers of 
society " are beautiful, gentle, gaily-plumaged birds, who up to 
that day of battue have run like fowls to greet the keepers who 
fed them, but who now drive them to their death ; likewise 
hares, who by nature are exquisitely shy, timid and sensitive, 
and whose dying cries are piteous and melancholy beyond 
words, and should be full (jf reproach to the "barbarian" 
whose savage desire for " sport " has awakened their mournful 
echoes amidst scenes which the poor creatures had learned to 
look upon as a safe retreat from danger, their home in fact. 
Rabbits in thousands, ferreted out of their holes, dazed and 
terrified, are driven up by the beaters to help to swell the 
" glorious bag " of the day, and when the half-day is over, the 
victims are laid out in rows and their destroyers count the 
numbers with satisfaction, and then go off to their luscious 
luncheons and drinks, highly pleased and satisfied ! While 
they are gorging, do they give a thought to the many wounded 
sufferers who are left to their fate, condemned to linger in their 
misery before the " pick up " of the next day ? Perchance it 
may be a frosty one, and the air cold and keen. When the 
night has fallen and the " murder of the day is o'er," 
do these men and women, dressed in soft attire, seated 
in warm rooms, laughing and talking round the festive board, 
mdulging in the pampered comforts of the wealthy, pause to 
think of the " unpicked up " broken-winged pheasants and 
maimed hares and rabbits left in those woods through the 
freezing night, huddled up and tortured, with no kind hand to 
relieve their sorrows ? Poor wee innocents, butchered to make 
a holiday for man, they lie there a reproach and a disgrace to 
the barbaric tastes of that noble and exalted creature ! Oh ! 
the pity of it all. 

I remember once how, pausing to think of this, I left such a 
scene of warmth and light, and went forth into the wintry night 
to try and realize it all. A faithful friend was by my side 
— my retriever — and together we tramped along over the 
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eddy crisp snoWy the soft moon shining down on its glittering 

mantle and changing it to what looked like a pale sea-green 

carpet. It was very still, but the cry of the owl broke in 

upon the silence and relieved the loneliness of the scene. I 

went down a broad glade towards a large lake. It had been 

the scene of one of the shoot's " warm corners " that day. 

The snow was trampled down, and as I passed along my dog 

stopped to sniff here and there. Wherever he halted the snow 

was generally tinged with blood. A fox crept across the ride, 

a pheasant in his mouth. No doubt one of the " unpicked up " 

victims of the day's " sport." At one especially " warm 

comer," I halted. A well known " shot " had enjoyed himself 

there that day. Many a score of birds had fallen to his gun, 

hundreds of rabbits and a goodly supply of hares had had 

their lives destroyed on the same spot. Blood was everywhere 

on the trampled snow. There had been glorious sport there 

indeed ! As I stood looking round my dog went down to the edge 

of the lake. He found something in the rushes and returned 

with that something in his mouth. I took it from him, a poor 

half-frozen hen pheasant with two broken wings, yet still alive. 

It had lain there all through those cold hours waiting for kindly 

death to come to still its sufferings. That act of mercy I now 

did for it. The broken wings were frozen stiff. And to think 

of it ! All over that wood many a half-dead victim was thus 

lying, huddled up as my dog had found this one, wounded and 

in pain, and slowly dying, while the men and women who had 

come forth in the morning " to kill " and " to see killed," were 

revelling in warmth and comfort, with every need attended to, 

in the big sumptuously-frirnished mansion above, which looked 

down on the silent, unthought-of scene which I had wandered 

forth to see. Far off, under the moonlight's beams I could 

distinguish the dark trees of woods as yet unshot over. I 

thought of the thousands of animals which they sheltered, 

and contrasted the peace they were then enjoying with 

the uproar and havoc that would therein shortly reign, 

and the suffering and misery to follow thereafter. Yes, I 

realized it all far better as I stood there and thought it out, 

with the dead pheasant in my hand and my dear old dc^ 

beside me. 

B 2 
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Wherever I turned, on the walls of his " snuggery " these heads 
of slain " Monarchs of the Glen," buffaloes, antelope, mountain 
sheep, &c., &c., looked down upon me — stared, rather 
should I say, through glassy eyes from which the liquid loveli- 
ness of life had for ever departed. Strangely enough I had 
just come from looking round a splendid collection of enlarged 
photographs of animals taken by a friend of mine during 
extensive wanderings in the wilds of many far distant lands. 
They revealed scenes of animal life at once curious and 
delightful. To obtain them my friend had indulged in many 
an exciting stalk which had taxed skill and endurance to their 
uttermost. When these proved successful the snap-shot of the 
camera, not the rifle, recorded the same, and a beautiful 
photograph was the result. This lover of nature and artist 
who had compiled such a grand record of his wanderings, had 
been " a mighty hunter " in his day. But, like myself and 
many another he had grown to loathe the taking of life which 
shooting entailed, and had turned his energies to nobler uses. 
To put it in his own words, each picture recalled pleasant 
memories, difficulties faced and conquered, obstacles surmounted 
and overcome ; whereas the lifeless heads on the walls of his 
baronial hall conjured up scenes fraught with many an act of 
cruelty which he would fain he had never committed, which he 
would give a fortune to be able to forget. As my " sports- 
man " friend showed me round his valued collection of heads I 
mentally compared it with that of my regenerated friend, and 
settled in my mind without much ado that, whereas the one 
was beautiful, the other was just the reverse ! 

As I write these few lines that horrible institution known as 
" The Waterloo Cup " is being run for, and hare after hare is 
being tortured ere it dies. Assembled to watch this degrading 
form of " sport " are hundreds of men — ^and women — who give 
not a thought to — and care less for — the anguish of each poor 
h^e in its piteous struggle for life. What care such men and 
women as these for the long drawn out agony of the poor little 
timid animal so hunted to its death ? They want to be amused 
and excited, they want to wager their money on the greyhound 
of their choice. What matters it that a small brown animal is 
straining every nerve to escape from two long, lean, remorseless 
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pursuers ? What to them is that piteous death-shriek when 
the latter prevail ? Why, nothing at all. They have not been 
tortured. What does it signify that a hare has suffered ? 
Only a hare ! What rubbish to make such a fuss ! 

If we want to keep greyhounds, why not keep them and race 
them like whippets ? Why not keep studs of greyhounds in 
training similar to horses in racing establishments and teach 
them to race ? The speed-merits of the animals could be tested 
infinitely better in this way than in coursing, and afford just as 
much amusement, excitement and opportunities for wagering. 
True, there would be no torturing of harmless, timid animals 
in connection with this form of sport. But would this be a 
great drawback ? Who will show the cloven hoof of the 
" barbarian " by declaring that it would be so ? 

I once came on a horribly mangled otter dying by the side 
of the stream in which he had loved to play. He had been the 
sport of hounds and ** barbarians " for nearly a whole day. 
For over eight long hours he had been hunted, often getting to 
very close quarters with his enemies, and though he eventually 
" bested " them, and they could not account for him, the 
hounds had left their marks upon their brave and game little 
foe which meant for him a cruel and lingering death. It was 
evening, and in a pitiable plight, bleeding and torn, he had 
crawled forth to die. Poor little fellow, I found him stretched 
out, panting in quick gasps, his sides heaving, his eyes dis- 
tended and protruding. He tried to show fight as he caught 
sight of me and my dog. I had my gun with me and quickly 
ended his sufferings. How long he would have lain there 
enduring such agony, had I not passed that way, I cannot tell. 
No doubt a considerable time, for the otter is a tough creature 
and dies hard. 

We write volumes of denunciation against the practice of 
bull-fighting. We abuse the " barbarians " who take delight in 
it. But really there is nothing more cruel in bull-fighting than 
there is in coursing, otter-hunting, pigeon-shooting, wild deer- 
hunting, etc., etc. All "blood sports" are cruel, and as such, 
degrading and debasing, and it is humbug pure and simple to 
denounce one kind while taking part in another. The fact of 
the matter is that we should be honest, and denounce as cruel 
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and cowardly all blood sports. Where killing is a necessity, 
let it be undertaken as such, and performed as mercifully and 
expeditiously as possible. But do not let us kill for/«n, do not 
let us blend our pleasure with another creature's pain. Let us 
learn to be truly courageous. Let us face danger, and bear 
pain calmly and heroically ; let us cultivate the virtues of the 
truly brave ; but let us, oh ! let us not be cowards by torturing 
the defenceless and the weak. For my part I am afraid of no 
danger or pain. I can face all or any of these, but my 
heart turns sick and craven at the sight of cruelty and suffering 
inflicted by man on animals who have committed no crime 
against us, and who would not fly in terror at our approach 
were it not for the fear we have created in them by the mean 
and unfair treatment which we mete out to them. For the 
wildest animal can by proper care be brought to trust us and 
welcome our presence. There is an object-lesson in front of 
the window opening out on to the green lawn facing where I 
sit writing this article. Dogs are lying on that lawn, but the 
wild and tame rabbits feeding thereon are in no wise perturbed 
by their presence, and when I go out on to the lawn and call 
them, wild and tame alike come running up to meet me. Full 
well they know danger lurks not for them where my presence 
is, but rather some handfuls of bread and Indian corn to reward 
them for their faith . And with the scattering of the latter arises a 
whirr of wings, and out of the woods pheasants come flying to 
join in the feast. Down flutters, too, the " cushat doo," that 
shyest of all wild birds, and out of the bum below the little 
natty water-hens come running to obtain their share of the 
spoil. How easily could I change this scene of happiness 
and trust into one of fear and terror. These animals are 
susceptible to kindness or the reverse as much, nay, more so 
than human beings, and it lies with us to develop their feelings 
of trust or aversion as we please. For myself I have learnt to 
value the trust and love of the dumb creation. I prefer to see 
them flocking round me, not fleeing at my approach. I prefer 
to feel that my presence is one that fills them with pleasure 
instead of pain. I prefer to be loved by them, to being hated. 
" But these animals are food to us," cries the gourmand. 
" What should we do without their juicy and succulent flesh ? " 
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My reply is, if you must have such, then kill to eat, but do not 
make the act of killing a pleasure. I, for one, on developing 
hunger, prefer to appease it by eating pure, not bleeding, food. 
It may be execrable taste on my part, but I have grown to like 
firuit and vegetables, bread and butter, cheese, milk and eggs, 
and I find the eating of such food preferable and more pleasant 
than the consumption of corpses. In my wanderings 
throughout the world I have seen strength and health and 
absence of disease amongst peoples who have not found " corpse 
eating " to be a necessary part of their menu or existence, and 
I verily believe that if humanity as a whole came to the same 
conclusion, disease and ill-health would be less rampant 
throughout the world than they are. For the secret of health 
lies in eating pure food and partaking thereof in moderation, 
and only when really hungry. Ill-health and disease dogs 
the footsteps of the " corpse eater " and the " gourmand."^ 
I transgress, however, as this is not a vegetarian article. 
Cessation in killing should come firom a moral feeling that we 
have no right to make a pleasure of it, that it is a pastime alike 
cowardly and degrading, and that " we should not lightly take 
away that life we cannot give." If this were more fully realised 
I am convinced that a great revolution would arise in the world 
of "sport," and the changes and alterations which I have 
herein advocated would be finally adopted. I am certain that 
many men and women would give up "sport" as it is at present 
practised, did they think out the matter as I and others have 
done. Many indulge in it without realizing the mercilessness 
of it all. From childhood they have been brought up to regard 
it as " the right thing to do," as a pastime in fact both legiti- 
mate and invigorating. Some of its most ardent votaries 
belong to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
refusing to associate their favourite pastime with cruel acts. 
On such as these the mercilessness of "sport" has not dawned, 
but to many the enlightening will come, and mercy's priceless 
pearl be grasped at last. I look forward to the day when this 
shall be so, for the dawn of that day is breaking and will come.. 

Florence Dixie. 



SPURIOUS REMEDIES FOR CRIME. 

In the February number of the Nineteenth Century, Dr. Robert 
Anderson, Assistant Commissioner of Police for the Metropolis, 
devotes a long article to what he calls our absurd system of 
punishing crime. An examination of this production shows 
that Dr. Anderson's attack upon our present penal methods is 
in the main directed against the sentences inflicted on habitual 
or professional criminals. In his opinion these sentences are 
not sufficiently severe. He denounces them as acts of elaborate 
folly, and asserts that they will excite the wonder of generations 
yet to come. He maintains that hanging and transportation were 
effective means of putting a stop to habitual crime, and from 
the keen approval with which he quotes the opinions of the late 
Sir James Stephen it is easy to see that he would like to have 
the gallows restored to some of its departed glory. It is needless 
to state that Dr. Anderson is very severe in his strictures on the 
followers of Beccaria, Howard, Romilly, and Sir Robert Peel. 
These great and noble figures of the past did something towards 
humanising the penal law, but the men who follow them to-day 
are denounced by this police official as humanity-mongers, and 
are held up as far as he can do so to public ridicule and 
<:ontempt. It will be an evil day for England when the 
opinion of policemen, however highly salaried, supersedes the 
humane principles of Sir Robert Peel. 

What is the basis of Dr. Anderson's shriek of alarm ? It is 
the supposed growth of the habitual criminal class in London. 
He produces a number of figures to show that the number of 
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cases of burglary and housebreaking reported to the London 
police has been increasing within the last thirty years. There 
is nothing new in these figures ; other men have quoted them 
years ago. And at the worst, what do they prove ? They 
show that in the vast metropolis of the British Empire, with 
its enormous accumulated wealth, and its corresponding 
possibilities of plunder, there are less than forty cases per 
annum of burglary and housebreaking reported to the police 
per 100,000 of the population. Recollect that a certain per- 
centage of these cases, when properly examined, do not turn 
out to be crimes at all. Recollect that a considerable 
proportion of them are after all petty crimes, though dignified 
in the police returns with formidable names. And recollect 
lastly, that Mr. Robert Anderson produces no proof whatever 
that these offences are all the work of professional criminals. 
It is perfectly certain that they are not. A great many offences 
of this character are the work of juveniles who are beginners 
in crime. But Dr. Anderson is determined if possible to make 
people's hair stand on end, and so he assumes without a particle 
of definite evidence that the forty offences of burglary and 
housebreaking per 100,000 of the population, are the deeds of 
habitual criminals. 

In the next place he carefully omits to mention that people 
whose opinions are as much entitled to respect as his own do 
not believe that longer sentences are a remedy for habitual 
crime. A few years ago Sir George Trevelyan, when Secretary 
for Scotland, appointed a Committee of able and distinguished 
Scotsmen to consider this very question. The Committee, 
after examining experts and competent men all over the 
country, arrived at the conclusion that the shortening of 
sentences had nothing to do with the increase of committals to 
prison, and that to double the duration of the present sentences 
would not diminish the proportion of old offenders who 
repeatedly return to prison. What becomes of Dr. Anderson's 
panacea in face of a conclusion such as this ? From the 
arrogant spirit with which he preaches his doctrine one would 
imagine that he expected the public to accept it as the teaching 
of heaven. It is the teaching of a visionary who has not taken 
the trouble to think out the problem of crime in all its windings 
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its close crime was as rampant as exer. The simple reason is 
that the conditions fMXxhicing it remained the same at the end 
of the century as they had done at the beginning* And, 
dieiefiDie, the hangings, flciggings, gibbettings, transpc^tations 
of uriiich Dr. Anderson is aj^Mirently so fond had no effect 
whatever in diminishing the criminal population. The history 
of (Nmishm^it is the most emphatic condemnation of the 
childish bXtaucy that longer sentences will put an end to 
habitual or any other kind of crime. 

Bnt is the system on which judges are now acting as foolish 
as Dr. Anderson would like the pubhc to belicN-e. English 
judges, I know, sometimes make mistakes like other fallible 
human beings. But as a body they are practical and sagacious 
men, deeply imbued with a sense of the responsibilities of their 
great profession. Dr. Anderson denounces their sentences on 
habitual criminals as acts of elaborate folly which will excite 
the wonder of generations yet to come. He fumes with rage 
at their {^oceedings, and says they would be impossible outside 
Earlswood or Bedlam. These are tremendous and startling 
fulminations against the judicial bench. How are they 
justified ? The principle on which Judges at present act in the 
administration of justice is the principle of cumulati\*e punish- 
ment. That is to say, punishment progressiN-ely increases in 
proportion to the persistence with which an offender pursues a 
criminal life. If he is a first offender, he receives a light 
sentence ; if he comes before the Courts again his sentence is 
increased, and if he still persists after liberation in pursuing a 
life of crime he is sentenced to three, five, or perhaps ten 
years penal servitude. Is there anything about this method 
of punishment deserving the epithets which Dr. Anderson 
applies to it ? It is the method in use in every civilised com- 
munity, and it has commended itself to the Judges of England 
as the most practical means of dealing with the habitual 
criminal. True, this method does not always succeed. There 
is a percentage of criminals who persist in crime in spite of all 
the punishments inflicted on them. Almost as soon as they are 
liberated they re-commence their old career. And they persist in 
this career notwithstanding their knowledge of the fact that they 
will get a long period of penal servitude next time they are arrested 
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police. Imagine the Home Secretary bringing a bill before 
Parliament compelling Judges to sentence a man to imprison- 
ment for life vrbo has been five times convicted of theft ! 
Imagine the prospect of sach a measure passing the House 
of Commons ! 

Suj^xDse, if the thing be possible, such a bill in operation as 
an Act of Pariiament. The sympathy of the public would 
immediately go round to the criminal. It is difficult in cases of 
theft to get evidence now. It would be next to impossible to get 
evidence then. When evidence was forthcoming, what of the 
jury ? We know how difficult it is to get the jurj- to conrict when 
their sympathies are with the prisoner.. Would they pronounce 
a sentence of guilty, however clear the evidence, when their 
^ole soul revolted at the punishment which that sentence 
implied ? What of the Judges ? It is well known that most 
of these eminent and distinguished men are penetrated with 
the best ideas of their age, and all these ideas are saturated 
with the spirit of mildness and humanity. In the growing 
hatred of cruelty, in the protection of the weak, even in the bloody 
operations of battle, the one predominant note of our time is the 
note of humanity. In dealing with the offender before them, 
could the Judges divest themselves of the spirit and conscience 
of their age? Would they not find means of indirectly 
defeating the operation of the law which it was their hateftd 
duty to administer? In such circumstances what would 
become of the law ? It would be a dead letter, and the whole 
machinery of penal administration would fall into deserved 
contempt. So much for the practical efficiency of the precious 
plan which is to make habitual offenders as rare as wolves. It 
is only the accident of Dr. Anderson's official position which 
makes it worth while wasting time upon it. The public is at all 
times glad to have the matured and careftdly thought out ideas 
of its servants. But when officials offer the world mere 
crudities, and when they go out of their way to attack others 
right and left on behalf of these undigested nostrums, it is time 
to protest. It is time to say that these officials would be 
better employed in minding their own immediate business. 

It is also to be recollected that the Home Secretary has only 
recently reformed the whole prison administration with the 
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walls. In fad it is not infireqnently the prisoner who is 
some^^t recalcitrant, the prisoner who has a will and a 
mind of his own, who does best when his term of imprison- 
ment has expired. The btal objection to the indeterminate 
sentence is that there is no sound and safe test for bringing 
the sentence to a termination. And in the absence of a 
sound and safe test what is there to bh back upon ? 

There is nothing except the more or less vague opinions of 
prison officials. I do not say that these opinions are without 
value. I believe in many cases they might safely be acted 
upon. But it would be impossible for prison officials to give 
definite and specific reasons why an old offender should be 
liberated. All they could give would be their general impression 
that it was a safe thing to do. It is perfectly certain that a 
system conducted on such a principle, or rather want of 
principle, would never work in practice. It would by its very 
nature be hr too arbitrary. The letting out of some prisoners 
after a short term of detention, and the keeping in of others for 
life, would be entirely in the hands of men who were unable to 
give solid material reasons for doing the one thing and 
abstaining from the other. In short there is no test applicable 
to a prisoner under detention by which you can say that he is 
fit for liberty. There is no standard enabling you to certify 
that the prisoner has arrived at a state of social health. Until 
some satisfactory test or some satisfactory standard is found, 
the indeterminate sentence, however plausible in theory, is an 
impossibility in practice. The common sense of the community 
would never permit the liberation or the continued detention 
of prisoners to be determined by the arbitrary decision of prison 
officials. And I believe that prison officials themselves would 
shrink from such a responsibility. Until prisons are conducted 
on such methods that the exhibition of good conduct inside 
them can be taken as a security that the imprisoned man or 
woman will be equally well conducted outside, I see little 
prospect of the indeterminate sentence being accepted as 
a practical remedy for habitual crime. It is one of the 
many attractive formulas which unfortunately break down 
as soon as you try to apply them to the concrete realities 
of li^e. 
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I 

I would say, in conclosioiiy that in dealing with habitual 
crime indignation is no remedy. We are often asked to be 

i indignant and upbraided as sickly sentimentalists because we 
are not perpetually venting our resentment on the criminal 

' classes. But if indignation is no remedy, what is the use of 
wasting time in indulging in it ? Indignation is just as much 
blind feeling as sickly sentimentality. It does not further the 
object we have in view. That object can only be attained by 
the exercise of reason, by the utilisation of experience, by a 
calm and balanced judgment, which carefully examines and 
scrutinises every aspect of the matter in hand. It is not by 
sentimentalism on the right hand, or indignation and resent- 
ment on the left, that a rational and effective criminal policy 
can be framed. It is only by a prolonged and exhaustive 
examination of facts, and by taking care to draw sane con- 
clusions from them. 

W. D. Morrison. 
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little rattle-trap woman — a bit Irish, hopelessly untidy and 
dishevelled, not over moral, but full of gaiety and life, warm- 
hearted, plucky — with occasional bouts of tears — and not 
above " snaking " a loaf now and then, for the family table. 
When the small-pox was about, she was the woman the 
neighbours in the crofts sent for ; she never refused a cry for 
help of that kind. "Lord! you can only die once," she said, 
" what does it matter ? " 

But she vfos amusing. There used to be hanging on the 
wall of their little room an old coloured print of Landseer's 
" Bolton in the Olden Time," where the tenants of the abbey 
are bringing in game and fish, and laying them at the monk's 
feet, and a little lap-dog is looking on at the proceedings. 
Mrs. Green would have it — and she used to explain, with a 
twinkle in her eye which almost made you believe that she 
knew what nonsense she was talking — that this little lap-dog 
was the sacrificial lamb of God, and that while the men were 
offering stags and salmon to propitiate the priest, he was in- 
sisting and repeating that " nowt but t' blood o' t' lamb would 
satisfy him 1 " Then there was a picture of the Madonna, 
with two or three saints in the foreground, and the mystic 
legend ^ v£ Maria below, which she interpreted as the advice 
of the elder man to the younger — given of course at the sight 
of so beautiful a woman — " {h)ave Maria." 

Mary-Anne, the girl, listened to these expositions with soft 
" dreaming eyes of wonder," and with perfect reliance on their 
authority. 

She earned a little money sometimes, did Mrs. Green, by 
working for the Jews. It's not very good business, at the best, 
working for the Jews, even in a government-inspected work- 
shop — but working out for them is miserable. She used to 
work at "translating," — translating men's worn-out coats into 
boys' new J&ckets. The trick of the thing is easy to see. You 
have to cut down the coat, cut out the worn parts, and stitch 
it all together again ; but quickly, for goodness' sake, for there's 
only fourpence for a coat — at least from 4d. to 6d. is all that 
Mrs. Green used to get. It's a great business that translating, 
much favoured by the Jews, and many poor souls have themselves 
been translated while attending to it. 
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one of those kindly yielding natures who form the mortar of 
society, so to speak, where others, squarer perhaps and more 
solid, are "bricks." But after the accident there was not 
much chance for Joe. The firm gave no compensation ; as far 
as I know such a thing was not even talked about ; the chimney 
was blown down by the wind. It was an Act of God, as they 
word it in the statutes. Joe was simply left to drift where he 
might — and that of course meant to drift into the public house 
when he had a chance. 

When sufficiently recovered to work a little, too shaken to go 
back to his old life, he picked up such odd jobs as he could 
do — errand running, boots at commercial inns, and light out- 
side porter at railway stations ; but his inability to read, 
combined with his poor health and strength, made him only a 
casual worker to the end of his days. 

Willie, the younger brother, was not unlike Joe in general 
disposition. He, too, was perfectly unable to read. Born 
before the days of School Boards, he had never learnt — and 
never in after years was able to learn more than his letters, 
notwithstanding many and pathetic endeavours to do so. 
With no education and no proper training in any trade, he too, 
like Joe, drifted down into a mere on-hanger of hotels and 
stations, and became a worker of the most casual kind for the 
rest of his life. 

Yet these two lads — perhaps it was on account of their very 
ignorance ! — were singularly trustworthy. They belonged, as 
is the case with many of our slum-dwellers — to a period anterior 
to civilisation — and if they had some of the vices, had also the 
virtues of savagery. Their naively simple and familiar 
manners made it impossible not to treat them as equals ; and 
I really believe it never entered into their heads to in anyway 
deceive — or be otherwise than perfectly open to any one whom 
they had once learnt to regard as a friend. 

For the rest there was in both their faces — and in that too 
of the little sister — that look of dumb pathos and suffering — 
the soft tense eyes, the pale complexion — which hardly belongs 
to the savage state, but which is seen so often in the children, 
and young things, old before their time, of our great towns, 
and which lends to their faces so poignant an interest. 
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joy to the old life of privation and dirt. Joe lasted a few weeks 
longer, then took to his bed and died — with complications of 
bronchitis, asthma, and kidney troubles. 

Shortly before he died I happened to look in. There was 
only one bed — and that on the floor — for the whole family : 
and across that he was lying, with his head propped up against 
the wall. There was no chair — and the floor was so filthy I 
could not sit upon it — so I contented myself with squatting on 
my heels near him. His voice was low, and he could only talk 
a little — ^yet there was the same easy unoffending and un- 
offended look in his face, as of old. He had taken a house (or 
hovel), next to the very one in which his mother had died — 
and seemed to think it not unlikely that he should die in it. 
As to the workhouse, he had no fault to find with the food, 
etc., but he could not bear the " regulations," and would 
rather die outside than live in it. 

So outside Joe died; and the five girls (only five now), were 
captured — little wild things, amid tears and struggles. The 
traveller (bless his heart), took one girl into his service, and 
arranged for most of the others to go into various orphanages 
and institutions; and so down different channels, separated 
from each other, and from the tender ties of kinship, they 
drifted at last into the great world. 

Such are the slender annals of a little family taken at 
random out of the slums of one of our big towns. I have 
written them down very briefly, keeping as close as I could to 
the actual facts. It may be very trivial, but to me there is 
something infinitely pathetic in the thought of these lives, 
which are, so to speak, bom to be smothered beneath the 
weight of our mercantile civilisation. Perhaps some day it 
will be difl&cult for people to realise how these things could be. 

Commercial Traveller. 



THE GAME LAWS. 

It is a subject of common remark among men and women 
who have passed middle life that many of the proposed reforms 
wfau:h commanded a large measure of public interest and 
support from twenty to fifty years ago are seldom heard of 
to-day. For instance, the agitation for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment was at one time a formidable movement. 
Now one may read any average daily newspaper for a whole 
year without finding the matter alluded to once. It is 
impossible to believe that the public have become more callous, 
or that any genuine change of opinion has taken place. There 
are, let us hope, fewer admirers of the hangman or his work at 
present than there were in the days of Peter Taylor and John 
Bright, yet he is allowed to pursue his horrible calling 
unmolested, and almost uncriticised. The same may be said 
of the Game Laws. There was a time when the latter were 
the subject of a fierce agitation extending over many years. 
Public meetings were held by the score, and a Game Conference 
took place at Aberdeen, at which some thousands of farmers 
were represented. Public feeling ran so high that party ties 
were severed, and the occupancy of many parliamentar}' seats 
determined by the attitude of the candidates towards the 
Game Laws. How is it that we hear so little of the matter 
to-day ? 

It may be said with confidence that no sufiicient explanation 
of the silence and apathy which have overtaken us is to be 
found in any remedial legislation which has taken place. 

D 
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the Statute Book to establish a proprietary right in those 
animals, and, as Mr. Barclay, Sheriff of Perthshire, once told a 
House of Commons Committee, they " put game, which was 
not property, in a higher scale than property." They did this 
by means of a system of licenses for killing and selling game, 
and by making trespass, which, in itself, is only a civil offence, 
a criminal offence of great magnitude. 

At an early stage it was discovered that a free right of hunting 
was incompatible with the preservation of game in sufficient 
numbers to afford enough sport to the monarch and the nobles, 
and accordingly a series of laws known as the Forest Laws 
were enacted, by means of which certain districts were reserved 
for purposes of sport to the sovereign. The increase of popula- 
tion soon rendered protection necessary for areas outside the 
Royal Forests if the supply of game was to be kept up, and the 
result was a series of enactments known as the Game Laws. 
It will thus be seen that the right of taking wild animals which 
originally belonged to the whole people was filched from them 
by a selfish and privileged class, who, we need hardly add, 
stole the common-lands, by means of " enclosure " acts, in 
much the same manner. It is strange but true that, except in 
Ireland, and in the north of Scotland, the people have come to 
acquiesce more readily in the robbery of the land than in the 
robbery of the game. 

The Act which is considered the first or oldest of the 
Game Laws became law in the thirteenth year of Richard II., 
and it is interesting to observe the reasons for placing it on 
the Statute Book which the legislators of the time advanced. 
Said they : 

"It is the practice of divers artificers, labourers, servants, 
and grooms to keep greyhounds and other dogs, and on the 
holidays when good Christian people be at church hearing 
Divine service, they go hunting in parks, warrens, &c., of lords 
and others, to the very great destruction of the game." 

We know hundreds of districts, from Kent to Caithness, of 
which the same might be written to-day, thus showing that 
the Game Laws have utterly failed to obtain a moral sway 
over the people. 
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The term "game," includes hares, pheasants, partridges, 
grouse, black-game, ptarmigan, and bustards. In addition to 
these there are a number of animals to which one or other of 
the game-statutes extends protection. These are rabbits, 
deer, roe, woodcock, snipe, quail, landrails, and wild duck. 
Although there is no property in wild animals, it has been 
settled by the Courts that the right to pursue or take game is 
a private privilege. In England this privilege belongs to the 
occupier of the soil, in the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, and in Scotland to the owner. In the former country, 
agreements reserving the game to the owner are almost 
universal. The occupier or the owner of the soil has the 
right to claim any game killed on his land ; but such is the 
curious state of the law that the poacher who takes away 
what he kills is not guilty of theft. 

The Game Laws are held in abhorrence by the majority of 
people, chiefly for two reasons : first, on account of their 
injurious economic effects, and second, because of the harsh 
punishments which they inflict for trivial offences. By their 
action large tracts of land have been rendered almost totally 
unproductive, cultivation has been abandoned and immense 
numbers of labourers thrown out of employment, the crops of 
fsurmers, near preserves, although often on a different estate, 
have been injured or even destroyed; ill-feeling has been 
engendered between the authors and the victims of game 
preserving, and not infrequently the landless, workless labourer 
has been driven to break the law in order to procure food, thus 
landing himself in violence, or even murder. In addition to all 
this the irrepressible sporting appetite of our people, sustained 
by a consciousness of having moral right on its side, leads to a 
reckless love of breaking laws which are unjust, unfair, and in- 
jurious. No believer in democratic government, no lover of 
order, can uphold statutes which demoralise those who live 
under them. 

But bad as are the Game Laws in essence, the manner in 
which they are administered makes them far worse and more 
hateftil. It is notorious that not only is nearly every Justice of 
the Peace, but nearly every salaried Magistrate and Judge on 
the Bench, a game preserver. The people who break the 
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gamekeepers. They cannot be expected to speak their minds 
fireely before their employers, but if questioned privately many 
will be found to condemn it as affording no test of marksman- 
ship, no opportunity for exercise or excitement, and as being 
wasteful of the game. The animals that escape wounded often 
become emaciated, or even die of hunger before being found. 

It seems impossible to obtain an accurate estimate of the 
loss and damage occasioned by game preserving. We know, 
however, that the Scotch deer forests alone cover an area of 
over two million acres, and the best authorities assure us that 
all land which will rear deer will rear sheep. The latter are 
vastly more profitable to the community although not always 
so to the landowner. This last season Mr. Wm. Weir paid 
Lochiel 3^2,000 for the Achnacarry shooting, the Mackintosh 
got ;f 2,000 for one of his preserves. Lord Burton paid Mrs. 
EUice £3,022 for a shooting ; Baron Schroder paid £2,500 for 
Glenfeshie, and Mrs. Cameron Lucy got £2,500 for Mamore 
Forest. There are numerous other preserves for which as high 
or even higher rents are paid. 

In the year ending March, 1899, licenses to kill game were 
issued to 73,885 persons, exclusive of gamekeepers. If we allow 
to each sportsman the very moderate average of 100 acres 
to shoot over, that gives a total of 7,388,500 acres devoted to 
game preserving. For this purpose are footpaths closed, and 
labourers compelled to walk long distances to their work. 
For this are children debarred from playing or picking flowers 
in the woods or the glens. For this is the factory worker or 
the slum-dweller forbidden to breathe the pure air of the hills. 
For this are vast areas kept barren whilst millions hunger for 
the produce which they might have )delded, and willing hands 
only too anxious to till them, are driven to seek employment in 
the already overcrowded docks. And yet we are a practical 
people ! 

J. CONNELL. 



•*• For a fuller treatment of the subject of this article, the reader is referred to 
Mr. Connell's pamphlet, " The Truth about the Game Laws," with preface by 
Robert Buchanan (Humanitarian League, 1898). 



THE HUMANIZATION OF THE BOARD 

SCHOOLS. 

More than all other institutions the Board School needs 
reforming at our hands. Not even the prison, or the work- 
house, has prior claims on our attention. These, as it were, 
merely conserve and perpetuate failures. The Board School 
creates them — and of a more dangerous kind. To condemn, 
or to deplore its products is a commonplace with humanitarians. 
What has made those products at once brutal and credulous, 
neurotic and insensible? The mean environment of city 
childhood, it may be answered. Yes, but the schools have not 
enriched that environment. On the contrary I propose to 
show that they have actually aggravated its worst results. 

I make no pretence of having studied the Board School 
system in the light of Blue Books, and official statistics. In 
that way the system has been studied too much. The actual 
human result is buried beneath a mass of figures. If the 
individual child really benefits, then, indeed, it is something to 
know that four million children attend Board Schools ; that 
some excel in one subject, others in another. But I make 
bold to challenge that benefit. I propose to prove, in fact, 
that much of the callousness, the inertia, and the indifierence 
against which humanitarians contend in vain, is due to the 
Board School method of instruction, and that a first charge 
upon our activities should be to change that method, and to 
change it radically. 
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First, let us have r^ard to some remarkable figures. They 
have been shouted firom the house-tops by champions of the 
Board School system. But their significance has escaped those 
.champions. Upon the school books are 5,576,066 names, to 
which on any given morning some 4,534,165 children only give 
reply. In round figures a million children are each day absent. 
Admittedly they are the same children. Their absence is of 
itself sufficient to condemn the schoob. Properly viewed it is 
proof positive that those schools have failed. 

Why are the children absent? Let the dullest observer 
enter a Board School class-room, and inevitably he will be 
struck by one fact, that the process going on is entirely alien, 
nay necessarily painful, to healthy childhood. I almost hesitate 
to emphasize the obvious fact, so often has it been asserted, 
that the marked characteristic of childhood is spontaneity. 
The Board School system is designed to crush spontaneity. 
That it can have no other result is apparent. The children are 
taught by rote, and in class. Individual thought is not repressed 
— it is rendered impossible. The teacher, to make himself heard 
by the class, is compelled to bawl in a way that, to the casual 
observer, is at once distressing and ridiculous. In metallic 
unison the children shout back answers got off by heart before 
hand. Does any child wish to speak for itself it must hold 
aloft its hand in the fashion ridiculed by Charles Dickens 
before School Boards were invented. 

I may be told that tuition in large classes is a necessity of 
the present resources of the Boards. With that I have nothing 
to do. I am merely attempting to summarise the result as I 
have seen it worked out before me. And I ask what charm can 
this sort of thing have for the individual child, and what chance 
has any system of education that makes no appeal to the 
imagination or the feelings of its pupils ? 

That Board Schools make no such appeal the facts prove. 
Who are the million absentee children ? Let Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P., the champion of Board School progressivism, answer. 
They are, he says, " the children of thriftless, careless, and 
dissolute parents ; *' the very parents whose children's sur- 
roundings must of all others be the poorest, the meanest, and 
the most wretched. Yet those surroundings are a sufficient 

E 
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mind. Bot the very reverse is what happens in Board Schools. 
Children are not tanght to think or to enquire. They are kept 
constantly repeating what they do not often ond^stand, are 
having forced upon them conclusions they do not even think 
aboaty are being compelled to accept, and proclaim upon the 
instant, statements they do not really grasp. Much memorizing 
of data is no doubt common to all educational systems. The 
Board School system ends with it. It does not educate ; it 
deadens — all but the feelings which it leaves untouched. 

I confess that this, to me, accounts for much of the credulity 
and brutality that marks large masses of men, who, without sense 
of citizenship, artistic consciousness, or intellectual interests, 
respond no longer, as did their fsithers, to high and noble 
appeal ; who would have probably been the same easy dupes to 
threadbare Ues with the voice of a Gladstone in their ears as 
they have been during these later months, when, though no 
Gladstone spoke, the facts were eloquent of military inefficiency 
and disgrace. The Board School teaching leaves their imagina- 
tion unfired, their minds untrained to think. Nay, still v^rse, 
it leaves them with the habit of believing without thought. 
Whatever shuffling of the subjects in the code there may be, 
this fEict remains unchanged. Whatever be the subject chosen, 
while this bud remains the system makes for evil. Its reflex in 
the attitude of the people towards national questions is 
palpable. 

I make no attempt to suggest upon what Unes the system 
should be remodelled. The first stage in the solution of a 
problem, we used to be told, is that problem's correct state- 
ment. But a necessary prior stage is the consciousness that it 
exists. If I have helped to arouse that consciousness I am 
content. But the reform must be thorough. No tinkering 
that leaves its radical defect untouched will convert an evil 
into an aid. The task may be stupendous, but the prize is 
great. If we, to use Lord Salisbury's phrase, capture the 
Board Schools, then we have gone hr to capturing the coming 
generation. 

Charles Sheridan Jones. 
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CAGED BIRDS. 

The subject before us may be considered in two lights. The 
caging of birds must be regarded as mischievous, and as cruel. 

The former consideration, that of doing harm to himself and 
his property, will, alas ! appeal to many a man who is obdurate 
as regards the second, for by a curious mental process the vast 
majority of the human race has arrived at the comfortable 
conclusion that all other beings were created expressly to 
become their victims or their toys. 

The arguments by which such persons defend the imprison- 
ment of winged and free-born creatures amounts to this : ** It 
is not cruel, and if it is, we don't care." And every Englishman 
shows by his proverbial language a grounded belief in the 
cruelty, for when anxious to describe a situation of extreme 
distress, he says that he feels " like a bird in a cage," so that it 
is indifference, callousness, but not ignorance of their sufferings 
which allows him to indulge in the practice. 

In arguing with such people, the very serious consequences 
which follow on emptying the fields, lanes and open country of 
our feathered labourers, caught and caged for the amusement 
of their jailors, should be pointed out. Carried away to 
languish by tens of thousands in the vile slums of London and 
other large towns, their vocation as agriculturalists must 
remain unfulfilled, and it is one which human hands cannot 
undertake. Already agriculture severely suffers from the bird- 
catcher's idle raids, and the future of our crops is likely to 
assume an alarming appearance to a new generation if the foolish 
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worst of all iniquities for which the craze for catching birds is 
responsible. The green linnet or greenfinch is the cheapest of 
all procurable wild birds, and this lovely little creature is ** after 
a big haul " sometimes sold in the bird markets at the price of 
one hal^nny, to be taken aMray in a paper bag or old rat trap, 
and tormented to death by children : — 

" William Furr, 58, described as a bird performer, of no 
fixed abode, was charged with crueUy ill-treating two green 
linnets. Inspector Rogers, of the R.S.P.C.A., said that at 
one o'clock on Wednesday he saw the prisoner in Grove 
Crescent Road, Stratford, with three linnets, which he was 
endeavouring to put through a performance. One bird was 
attached to a little wooden cart, and was braced with string, 
which was cutting into his flesh under the wing. A second 
bird was fixed in the cart dressed up as a coachman, and the 
string attached to it was cutting into the back of the head. 
At witness's request prisoner releaised the birds, and the witness 
found them in an emaciated condition, and half starved. The 
breast bone of one was quite sharp. There was no food or 
water in the cage, and prisoner when spoken to about it said, 
* It don't do to give them food during the day when they are 
performing, but they have plenty before I come out and when 
I go home.' At the police-station prisoner consented to have 
the birds killed. Constable Viles, 471 K, corroborated, and 
added that the * coachman ' bird was exhausted, and both of 
them fell down in the cage when the strings were undone. The 
third bird was performing over a ladder and a tight-rope in the 
cage. Prisoner said he had been, performing with the birds a 
good many years, and there had never been a complaint about 
him before. Fined ten shillings and costs, or to go to gaol for 
seven days." 

Alas for Wordsworth's 

" Brother of the dancing leaves !".... 

** the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest.** 

Whence can come this callous spirit, in an age of universal 
awakening to the rights and wrongs of the oppressed ? There 
is but one reply. Reform is slow in proportion to the antiquity 
of the practice to be reformed, the hold it has taken, and 
the generality with which it has been adopted. The habit of 
caging birds is as old as time, it was in vogue long before the 
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him in his cage, if we except a drinking glass and perhaps a 
saucer to bathe in. He has no downy sons and daughters in a 
round cup of a nest to feed and care for ! Liberty to reproduce 
his race was allotted to the song-bird, man deprives him of the 
right. Consequently his race dwindles so fearfully that soon it 
must be blotted out. Then, heigho for the dreary wilderness 
so powerfully described by Longfellow : — 

" The summer came and all the birds were dead, 
The days were like hot coals, the very ground 

Was burnt to ashes ; in the orchards fed 
Mjrriads of caterpillars, and around 

The cultivated fields and orchard beds 

Hosts of devouring insects crawled and found 

No foe to check their march, till they had made 

The land a desert without leaf or shade." 

The lamentable effects of this cruel trade, and the cruelty of 
those who either ignorantly or with nonchalance support it, 
has been fully shown. It remains to add that many intel- 
ligent and well-meaning persons will attempt to defend the 
cruelty under the plea that caged birds are saved many of the 
privations which wild ones undergo. The hawk, they say, 
starvation, cold, and hunger, are calamities which the carefully 
kept cage-bird escapes. Let us look for one moment into this 
argument and see how shallow it is. Death is the lot of every 
creature that is born, and death by the sudden swoop of a 
hawk has no protracted miseries (as a rule no previous suffering 
even from fear) which can compare with the long-drawn 
miseries of creeping disease and slow death in a cage. With 
regard to the occasional privations which wild birds undergo 
during droughts and hard winters, the following may be urged. 

Hitherto this paper has dealt solely with such cage-birds as 
are kept, so far as the owner can keep them in an unnatural 
and barbarous confinement, as humanely as circumstances 
permit. No allusion has yet been made to the vast majority of 
wretched birds sold to be neglected by children, caged to be 
petted until they are forgotten, and then starved ; left out on 
cold nights to freeze in their cages, or caught by cats. Were 
statistics to be taken of the deaths by privation or accidents in 
the case of wild birds and of those which are caged, the deaths 
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encumbered the air, I once saw one of these children of the 
wilds hooking himself desperately along the gilded wires 
on his own walls and ceiling, and passing an opinion on 
his own charms very freely. Nobody had time to attend 
to " Pretty Polly." Out I went and bought him a penny 
banana, and if it had been a guinea hothouse pine it could not 
have been received with graver decorum or more intense 
gratitude. Polly took it with his crooked foot, and preferred 
to turn himself upside down while solemnly eating it. How 
sweet it was, and how it savoured of " home, sweet home ! " 
But I wished that the banana could have painlessly ended his 
existence, and delivered him for ever from his jail, in which 
there was barely room for him to turn round, and none at all 
to spread his wings. By and by he will languish away, and 
probably perish a mass of vermin, a common fate of caged 
parrots. 

Whether its inhabitant be ill-kept, or well-kept, loved and 
cherished, or treated with indifference, petted or teased, 
tormented or caressed, the cage, it can never be too often 
repeated, is for the bird a punishment — more or less frightful 
according to circumstances. What can make amends to a 
bird for the loss of liberty ? Nothing. Every sane, well-informed 
and well-disposed person, acquainted ever so slightly with the 
structure, habits, and tastes of a bird, nay, even grasping the 
fact that the bird has wings, must answer — Nothing ! 

When bird-catchers, bird-cagers, and their paymasters, the 
keepers of wild birds cooped up in cages,, would like to be 
treated in the same way themselves, then it will be just and 
merciful to treat birds in such a fashion. Not before. 

And the remedy ? That is very easy to point out. It lies 
in self-restraint, in a proper study of creatures as parts of a 
grand universal whole, a chain from which not one link can be 
taken without destroying the whole system. With a right to 
life, freedom and enjoyment equal to our own, so long as they 
are harmless. This is the first and most promising remedy. 
Taxation has been proposed, and it has been suggested that 
all bird-dealers should be compelled to take out a license. 
Very reasonable and sensible it would be, to lay an embargo 
upon this mischievous and cruel practice, instead of taxing tea, 
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for instance, the luxury of the very poor. But it is doubtful 
whether taxation would stamp out the evil, though it might 
thereby be amended. 

But there lies far more hope and promise in rousing a natural 
indignation in the human breast at this abuse of human power. 
While there is life there is hope — and while our race lives 
there is alwa}^ a blessed chance that it may improve. Every 
e£rort must be made to influence the present generation, but a 
more glorious prospect opens before us in moulding a new one. 
The nations of to-morrow are our little children of to-day. 
Let them learn to detest t3a:anny towards the weak, craft 
towards the simple, oppression of the helpless, and that 

*' To be saved is only this, 
Salvation firom our selfishness.*' 

Edith Carrington. 
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Eton, is in £act absurd. The ordinary boy finds it disagreeable, as he is 
intended to find it, bnt not d^rading. In the case of abnormal boys, 
masters may be trosted to decide whether it is advisable or not." 

It is a pity that Mr. Clutton-BrcxJE did not think out the subject 
rather more clearly before he penned this passage. For he would 
sorely then have seen that the popular acceptance of the birch at 
Eton, as an old-fashioned ordinance not regarded as degrading, 
does not in the least invalidate the contention of those who hold 
that all corporal punishment is in reality a degradation both to 
those who inflict and to those who undergo it, whether they 
themselves are conscious of the disgrace or not. Of all persons 
in the world, Eton boys are the worst judges ia this matter, and 
not, as Mr. Glutton-Brock seems to imagine, the best ; for they 
are the victims from the first of the silly old Eton tradition that 
there is something amusing and manly in being '* swished " — a 
tradition which is encouraged, unfortunately, by many parental 
blockheads, and even by some of the masters themselves. As a 
matter of fact, flogging, as administered at Eton, is a stupid and 
disgusting practice; and if anyone who is associated with the 
ceremony, in one or the other capacity, finds that he is not 
disgusted by it — ^well, the inference is not necessarily flattering 
to his own refinement and self-respect. It is very entertaining 
to hear parents assert — as if that settled the case in favour of 
flogging in schools — that they themselves were frequently birched 
in their boyhood. They seem to be quite unaware that, as living 
testimonies to the value of the birch, they may leave something 
to be desired. 



The Poewu of Philip Hatry Savage. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by D. G. Mason. (Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 1901.) 

These are the collected poems of a young American writer of 
great promise, who died in 1899. While there is considerable im- 
maturity in the workmanship, the spirit of Mr. Savage's poems 
is always such as must appeal strongly to lovers of the natural 
and beautiful, and every now and then there is a touch of real 
genius in his verse. Here, for example, is a snatch of song of 
which any nature-poet might be proud : — 

I know not what it is, but when I pass 
Some running bit of water by the way, 

A river brimming silver in the grass. 
And rippled by a trailing alder-spray. 
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Hold in my heart I cannot from a cry, 

It is so joyful at the merry sight ; 
So gracioos is the water running by, 

So full the simple grass is of delight. 

And if by chance a redwing, passing near, 
Should light beside me in the alder-tree ; 

And if, above the ripple, I should hear 
The lusty conversation of the bee, 

I think that I should lift my voice and sing ; 

I know that I should laugh and look around. 
As if to catch the meadows answering. 

As if expecting whispers from the ground. 

The influence of Thoreau is traced very clearly in Mr. Savage's 
poetry, and in his keen sense of the brotherhood of all sentient 
life. The follovring poem, though less artistic in expression, will 
have interest for humanitarian readers : — 

This is thy brother, this poor silver fish. 
Close to the surface, dying in his dish ; 

Thy flesh, thy beating heart, thy very life ; 
All this, I say, art thou, against thy wish. 

Thou mayst not turn away, thou shalt allow 
The truth, nor shalt thou dare to question how : 

There is but one great heart in nature beating. 
And this is thy heart, this, I say, art thou. 

In all thy power and all thy pettiness. 
With this and that poor selfish purpose, this 

And that high-climbing fancy, and a heart 
Caught into heaven or cast in the abyss. 

Thou art the same with all the little earth, 
A little part ; and sympathy of birth 

Shall tell thee, and thine openness of soul. 
What fear is death and what a life is worth. 

Here, in conclusion, is a little poem that may be commended 
to those who are fishermen first and nature-lovers afterwards : — 

Thou little god within the brook 

That dwellest, friend of man, 
I oft have heard the simple prayer 

Thou tellest unto Pan : 
That he who comes with rod and line 

And robs thy life to-day} 
May yet by the great god be taught 

To come some other way. 
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have realised more fully the kinship of all sentient life. Even in 
the present age there are parallels of the most remarkable kind 
between the stories of the saints and the recorded facts of biography. 
The anecdote, for instance, of the " little brother Leveret " 
who hid himself in the folds of St. Francis's gown, and would not 
be dismissed from his resting-place, is almost exactly reproduced 
in a well-anthenticated story of Thoreau and a wild squirrel. 
SaintUness is not peculiar to the middle ages or to any religious 
creed ; but may be said to consist in that piety of heart which 
sees everywhere love and brotherhood instead of hatred and 
contention. That the animals respond readily to such overtures 
from man is proved beyond all question by the significant results 
obtained in the ** sanctuaries " that have here and there been 
established. No one who has watched the wild sea-gulls taking 
food from the hands of passers-by on the Thames Embankment 
can doubt this fact. The ''Book of the Saints and Friendly 
Beasts" is written with both humour and humaneness. We 
cordially commend it to our readers. 



Billy and Hans : a True History. By W. J. Stillman. (George 
Bell and Sons. 1901. is. net.) 

This is a new and very charming edition of Mr. Stillman's well- 
known story of his favourite squirrels, which bids fair to become 
a standard work. Readers of this Review who remember the 
article '* Why do I love animals ? " will not need to be told that 
Mr. Stillman's style is one of almost passionate intensity, and that 
with him religion and humaneness are identical. ** Billy and 
Hans" should find an honoured place in every humanitarian 
library. 
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with peppermint or cinnamon, so that the imagination of the 
sick man might be induced to aid in his recovery. The 
demand amongst the uneducated classes for physic more or 
less nauseous cannot be disregarded ; it is a relic of the old 
time when it was held to be necessary to propitiate the disease- 
demon by horrible penances. When the physical sciences 
began to teach us that disease was not " a visitation," except 
in so far as it is the natural consequence of the violation of the 
laws of hygiene, the ** visitation " theory went out of fashion. 
It required very little knowledge of physiology to teach us that 
bleeding and violent purgation are extremely unscientific in 
the majority of cases, and the exorcisms of the doctors soon 
went the way of those of the priests. 

Unhappily, as so often happens in the history of the world, 
we had no sooner been liberated by science from the thraldom 
of the ignorant past than chains were being forged for our 
bondage to those who call themselves the apostles of science 
itself. Modifying slightly an axiom of Horace we may say, 
" Drive superstition out of medicine with a pitchfork, she 
will every time come rushing back." The house swept and 
garnished was soon re-inhabited by other spirits more harmful 
than those so recently expelled, and our last state became 
worse than the first. With the advance of the study of 
physiology, of morphology, the science of the form of organisms, 
of biology and the allied sciences in which Huxley was actively 
engaged in 1851, physiological experiments upon living animals 
were much increased, so that the societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Dresden and Paris in 1859 requested the 
opinion of a committee of eminent scientific men on the merits 
of the knowledge so acquired. Their judgment was not 
unanimous, but the practice became established as indispensable 
for the advance of medicine. From that time to the present 
the so-called scientific school of medicine has simply intoxicated 
itself with cruelty to animals. Medical science has become 
drunken with the blood of countless martyred victims. Like 
the Israelites denounced by the prophet, the advanced medical 
scientists have gone up upon every high place and violated the 
laws of God and humanity. An idolatry of research linked 
with a remorseless cruelty has taken the place of the scepticism 
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noticed by Huxley in 1851, so that the unbelief of the past has 
3delded to the insane faith of to-day, just as some repudiators of 
a divine revelation have bowed their necks to spooks and 
mediums. 

I said the last estate of the medical world is worse than 
the first. The age of " skatological medicine " has set in. 
Loathsome and filthy substances have been employed as 
medicines from the remotest times, and by savages are used 
everywhere to-day, but in 1651 Zwelfer, a learned physician of 
Vienna, published a greatly improved pharmacopoeia which 
rejected many disgusting and improper " remedies." Ludwig, 
in 1671, pubUshed a dissertation on useless and unsatisfactory 
drugs, and was heretical enough to deny the virtues of earth- 
worms, toads, and the like. Many of these nasty drugs were 
legacies fi-om the time of Pliny, whose " Natural History " 
contains more falsehood than fact and more absurdity than 
either. We learn from that work to what an enormous extent the 
organs of animals were employed both in medicine and magic. 
Elephant's blood was given for rheumatism and consumption. 
The gall of the lion was good for the eyesight, and the heart 
for curing the ague. The brain of the camel was a remedy 
for epilepsy, and almost every part of the hyaena cured some 
ailment or other. Crocodile's flesh cured coughs, and the 
excrement of the wolf dispersed cataract. In all these things 
there was little to suggest the mode of operation of the remedy, 
but in some cases they used a particular organ of an animal to 
cure diseases of the corresponding organ in man. Then the 
liver of the wolf was prescribed for " liver complaint," and 
kidney disease was treated by hare's kidneys. Cruelty to 
animals ^vas often involved in this organotherapy; in one 
prescription we read : " If a dog's belly be ripped alive, 
and the spleen taken forth, whosoever eateth thereof shall 
find it very good to ease them of the same malady/' By 
what has been aptly termed "a crude instinctive homoeo- 
pathy " man, from the earliest times, has used the mj^terious 
elaborations of Nature's laboratory for the cure of his diseases 
or the failure of his powers. They seem to have left nothing 
untried, and the nastier the medicament the more was expected 
of it. 

G 2 
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All this lasted down to our own times, and doubtless in country 
places is still common enough with the ignorant. I remember 
when a boy inspecting a pharmacy in the fashionable watering 
place — Leamington Spa — and finding a bottle neatly labelled, 
and in its place in a cupboard filled with the more precious drugs, 
" Moss from a dead man's skull." We thought the world was 
rid, and well rid, of all these things till the thyroid cure for 
m3rxoedema was invented. That dreadful malady resisted all 
attempts at cure till it was discovered that it was due to disease 
of the thyroid gland and can be relieved if not actually cured 
by the use of the healthy thyroid gland of the sheep. The 
discovery was accompanied by many long and cruel experi- 
ments on animals. These were really not necessary, but their 
performance, due to want of good reasoning on the subject, 
continued for years. The marrow of ox-bone, the bronchial 
glands of sheep, extract of heart-muscle of the bullock, brains 
of sheep, juice of kidneys, the mammary glands, the ovaries, 
the sweet-bread or pancreas, and a score of other similar 
things are now prescribed by fashionable physicians and find 
a place in the pharmacopoeias of the more scientific doctors. 

Some of these remedies have taken their position in con- 
sequence of long and exceedingly cruel experiments on animals. 
Brown-Sequard's treatment for rejuvenescence, which made such 
a stir in the medical and general press a few years ago is an in- 
stance of this. The glands of various living animals were extracted 
and their secretion used as inoculations. Dr. Rose Bradford 
experimentally removed large quantities of the kidney substance 
from living dogs in his researches on renal secretion. Experi- 
ments in removing the pancreas from living animals in con- 
nection with the research on diabetes may be mentioned in 
this connection. Perhaps the latest and certainly the nastiest 
of these extracts is the " extract of intestine," employed by Dr. 
E. Vidal, of Perigueux. Rabbits were inoculated with the 
faecal matter of pigs, this caused violent convulsions and 
speedy death, then other rabbits were inoculated with a 
maceration of pig's intestine and immediately after with the 
faecal matter as in the previous cases, with the result that the 
animals did not die so quickly. After these results the process 
was tried on a patient suffering from strangulated hernia and 
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abscess ; he was injected with enteric extract, and if we may 
credit the report shortly afterwards became convalescent. 

The numbers of the prominent medical magazine, The 
Practitioner, for April and May, 1901, were devoted to organo- 
therapy, and the Editor in opening the discussion said : 
" Dr. King Chambers in his classic work on diet said that he 
would not hesitate to give a patient under his care any substance, 
* except human flesh,' which he thought would do him good. We 
have not yet got so far as to use human flesh as a therapeutic 
agent, but that particularly enterprising portion of the Audax 
lapeti Genus which forms the advance guard of the army of 
Medicine, feed their patients on * strange flesh which some might 
die to look on,' if they knew what it was. Whether, as some 
think, the medicine of the future lies in the scientific use of 
animal extracts and preventive serums, it would be dangerous 
to prophesy. But at least it is certain that the use of such 
things in the treatment of disease is coming more and more 
into the sphere of ordinary practice." If this is to be the New 
Medicine, as seems to some observers not improbable, it must 
have cruelty as its active partner. The preparation of the 
various anti-toxins involves the bleeding from time to time of 
the horses who produce the serum, and in the most recent 
preparation called " gasterine," which is the natural gastric 
juice of dogs, the animals must have an opening called a 
gastric fistula in their stomachs from which the juice is 
collected. This can only be undertaken in physiological 
laboratories, and if gasterine becomes a regular therapeutic 
agent the canine like the equine world will have to suffer 
continuously in the preparation of medicine. 

In the well known Report of Herr Merck, the Chemical 
Manufacturer of Darmstadt, which is published annually, we 
find (Vol. 8, page 47) the following statement written from the 
commercial standpoint : *' Organo-therapeutic treatment has 
passed through the tentative stage, and on all sides attempts 
are being made to sift and systematize the accumulated facts 
furnished by observation without, however, losing sight of the 
chemical investigation of the substances which are incorporated 
in the system through the action of the various organs, an 
undertaking which has made but little headway, despite 
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Baumann's discovery of iodo-thyrine." Here is a ray of hope. 
If, as seems certain, there is in parts of the brain, the supra- 
renal glands, the liver, the ovaries, and other organs, a definite 
chemical substance to which these structures owe their 
physiological activity the chemist ought to be able to isolate it 
for us. We know there is in the thyroid gland one or more 
active principles to which it owes its property of keeping the 
body in a state of equilibrium as to nutrition which if lost 
produces the wasting disease called myxoedema. This is called 
lodo-thyrin or Thyroiodin, and is extracted by means of ether 
and soda, and is then precipitated by sulphuric acid ; it contains 
iodine and can be put up in compressed tablets. It is not 
considered so efficacious as the sheep's th5n:oid itself, just as 
chemical imitations of saline waters are not equal in virtue to 
the products of nature's laboratory, but no doubt in time, 
physiological chemistry, to which far too little attention has 
hitherto been paid, will produce for us the active principles in 
pferfect form of the organs which are now employed as very 
disgusting drugs. It must be confessed this is not a very bright 
outlook for the medicine of the future, it is a return to the flesh- 
pots of what we have learned to consider Egyptian darkness, 
and hardly comports with the brilliant scientific progress of the 
age in the physical sciences. 

Happily there is another and a fairer prospect before us. 
The development of the humanitarian spirit, the signs of which 
are everywhere manifest in the western world, will not tolerate 
indefinitely the infliction of avoidable suffiering on our fellow 
creatures, whether dumb or articulate. Vivisection must go, 
the use of patients in hospitals for experimental purposes, when 
the experiments are not undertaken with the competent consent 
of the suffierer, cannot continue when the people at large take an 
intelligent and generous interest in the great questions involved. 
The Anti-Vivisection movement has for its object the good of 
humanity as well as that of the animals, and only those who 
have complete knowledge of the question in all its aspects can 
understand how closely the two causes are linked together. 

Just as the civilised world has begun to interest itself in the 
reform of the physiological and pathological laboratories, and 
whilst thoughtful persons are asking, rather selfishly perhaps. 
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*' What are we to substitute for animal experimentation, 
organotherapy, drug- testing and bacteriological research ? '* 
certain suggestions of the answers have been made in the 
discovery of what is known by scientists as " photo-therapy/* 
the treatment of disease by light, and " electrotherapy," its 
treatment by electricity. The light treatment — or rather we 
should say the coloured light treatment — is by no means a new 
discovery, like "organotherapy" it is a revival. Its use 
was common in connection with the ancient doctrine of 
" signatures." White was cooling : red was hot. Red flowers 
were given in diseases of the blood ; yellow in biliary troubles. 
Avicenna (born a.d. 980) said that as red bodies move the blood 
ever}'thing of a red colour is good for blood disorders. We 
find traces of the same teaching in the Sanscrit Atharvaveda. 
John, of Gaddesden, an Oxford man and a Court physician 
who between 1305 and 1317 wrote the Rosa Anglica seu 
Practica Medicina, prescribed the following treatment for small- 
pox as the eruption appeared : " Cause the whole body of your 
patient to be wrapped in scarlet cloth or in any other red cloth, 
and command everything about the bed to be made red — this 
is an excellent cure." Up to the last few years the whole 
medical world would have treated this method as the veriest 
charlatanry, but about 1894 Feilberg recommended it, and it 
was seriously considered by the faculty. That "there is no 
new thing under the sun " has been wonderfully illustrated in 
the doctrine of treatment by light and especially by red 
light. Dr. Finsen, of Copenhagen, without any knowledge of 
the medical treatment of small-pox above discussed, drew the 
attention of the medical world in 1895 to his successful 
treatment of the disease by the use of red light in the 
Small-Pox Hospital of Copenhagen. The Medical Annual 
for 1897 (pp. 525-26) described Dr. Finsen's method at 
some length ; he insists that the exclusion of the chemical 
light rays must be absolute : even a brief exposure to daylight 
may produce suppuration, for the skin during small-pox is as 
susceptible to daylight as a photographic plate, and must be 
kept from the chemical rays in the same way. Deep red 
window glass is to be used in the sick room, or very thick red 
curtains. So long ago as 1892 a paper on " Light as a 
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Therapeutic Agent," by Drs. Barry, Blacker, and Clarke, was 
published in the Practitioner, wherein the authors said, after 
reviewing the physiological action of sunlight and electric light, 
the importance of distinguishing the effects of light from that 
of heat, &c. : " We think the evidence adduced, though not 
complete, on the whole supports the conclusion that the 
physical distinction between thermal and actinic rays in 
sunlight is physiologically important, and may be of therapeutic 
value. For our purpose it is sufficient to distinguish factors of 
sunlight as light and heat. The former, including the 
chemically active rays excites the peripheral nerves, and in 

moderation stimulates nutrition and vitality These 

considerations suggest that the more or less prolonged applica- 
tion of bright sunlight, and possibly of electric light also to the 
whole surface of the body might be employed with advantage 
to stimulate the nervous system generally, or possibly for some 
specific effect in special cases." 

This was a truly wonderful prophecy and has been wonder- 
fully fulfilled. The use of steam as a power was known to 
Hero of Alexandria. In two thousand years we had our Watts 
— but we had not to wait so long for our Finsen, the pioneer of 
the light treatment of skin diseases. It had been known for 
some years that certain forms of skin maladies were associated 
with the presence of bacteria. The tubercle bacillus, for 
example, was known to exist and spread in the dreadful malady 
of the face, known as Lupus — the wolf, because of its destructive 
influence on the face. To go no further back than 1891, 
Dr. Sims Woodhead, in his " Bacteria and their Products," 
page 208, definitely describes the tubercle bacillus of Koch as 
the particular organism of this disease. Few diseases cause 
greater suffering, both physical' and mental, than lupus, and 
perhaps with the exception of cancer there is no greater 
reproach to medicine than its helplessness in its presence. The 
surgical treatment consisted in scraping, in the application of 
powerful caustics and irritating ointments, all in the majority 
of cases without appreciable effect. Patients spent hundreds of 
pounds in the vain endeavour to obtain relief: like the woman 
of the gospels, they only grew worse. When the boom of 
Koch's tuberculin inspired patients with hope of relief it was 
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tried in cases of lupus, but with no result save disappointment. 
Surgeons went on scraping the devouring ulcers and burning 
them with caustics, but so far as my own experience goes the 
disease might as well have been left to itself. In the latest work 
on surgery in my own library, published in 1899, and dedicated 
to Lord Lister, although the tuberculous character of the disease 
is recognised, there is no hint of any other treatment than by 
the knife, sharp spoon or caustics, unless it be the suggestion 
of casting out devils by Beelzebub by injecting the patients 
with erysipelas on account of the marvellous reparative power 
sometimes induced by it. Such was our hopeless attitude in 
the presence of this terrible affliction before Dr. Finsen took 
it in hand. We may apply the words of Pope concerning 
Newton to this great discoverer : — 

" Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night 
God said ' Let Finsen be ! * and all was light." 

For in light he found the blessed, painless, humane and 
certain cure for the ravages of the Wolf. It has been suggested 
that a good motto for him would be " He kept the Wolf from 
the door." 

All the world knows that direct sunlight is good for the 
health and that it is inimical to organisms associated with 
putrefaction and decay. It was long ago suspected that its 
curative properties depended largely on the blue and violet 
rays. Siemens experimented on plants with the electric light 
by night and found it beneficial to their growth. Dr. Valdemar 
Bie and Dr. Finsen found that the ultra-violet rays have the 
power of killing bacteria in the skin. Sunlight is efficacious, 
but concentrated electric light is now used by Finsen when for 
various reasons the light of the sun is not available. Arc 
lamps of 60 to 80 amperes are required. The light from these 
must be concentrated to be sufficiently powerful in the healing 
process, and to prevent burning of the skin the light 
must be cooled. Dr. William Murrell, in an article 
on the Light Treatment in the Medical Annual for 1901, 
thus describes the apparatus used : 

" This double object — to make the light stronger and 
cooler — is attained, in regard to sunlight, by an apparatus, 
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consisting of a lens of from 20 to 40 cm. in diameter. The 
lens is composed of a plain glass and a curved one, which 
are framed in a brass ring, and between them there is a 
bright blue, weak, ammoniacal solution of copper sulphate ; 
as one surface of the liquid is plain and the other curved, 
its optical function is that of an ordinary plain convex glass 
lens. By making the lens of a blue liquid instead of solid 
glass considerable cooling of the light is obtained, as water 
absorbs the ultra red rays, and the blue colour excludes a 
considerable amount of the red and yellow rays. These three 
kinds of rays have strong heating effect, while their bactericidal 
power is insignificant. The blue, violet and ultra violet rays, 
which it is important to procure in as large a number as 
possible, are but very slightly impaired by passing through the 
blue liquid." 

I have seen the method in operation. The lupus patients to 
the number of eight were lying on their backs on mattress- 
covered tables with their faces illumined by the 40,000 candle- 
power lamps, or ten times as strong a light as the most 
powerful arc lamps used for street lighting. The rays led from 
a sort of telescope with the eye-piece turned exactly on the 
part of the ulcer to be healed, and were under the control of a 
specially trained nurse to each patient. The nurse's eyes were 
protected from the powerful light by black glasses and the 
patient's eyes were protected by shades. I saw a number of 
photographs of the various patients taken at the beginning 
of the treatment and at subsequent stages till the complete 
cicatrisation or process of healing by skinning over the wounds 
with newly-formed tissue made the sufferers whole again. It is 
nothing less than miraculous to those who month after month, 
year after year, have watched the fruitlessness of the old 
methods of dealing with the dreadful disease. The patients 
all assured me that they suffered no pain whatever. The 
seance lasts one hour, and is continued daily ; it is only after 
some weeks that improvement is seen to take place, and then a 
bad case will need two or three months for the completion of 
the cure. This length of time and the great cost of the light 
are the only objections to the method. Dr. Finsen had the 
great good fortune to have his treatment brought under the 
notice of Queen Alexandra when she was Princess of Wales. 
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It was exceedingly happy for him that, being a countryman of 
Her Majesty, and Copenhagen his field of action, he should have 
been able to find a royal patron in so generous and sympathetic 
a lady. For my own part, when my attention was first drawn 
to the matter in the medical journals I was inclined to pass it 
over as only one more piece of the quackery, pseudo-scientific 
in character, which finds so congenial a home even in the 
highest medical circles. I soon found, however, that the Royal 
patronage had been intelligently bestowed, and that the 
physicians engaged in carrying out the Queen's suggestions 
were in no way misled. The patients whom I interviewed, 
whose histories I have read, whose photographs taken at 
different periods I had examined, convinced me that we are in 
the dawning of a new era in the history of medicine. 

If light can cure lupus, what may its application not cure 
when we have learned more of its uses and application ? Already 
it has been used with success in the treatment of a number of 
other diseases of the skin supposed to be of microbic origin. 
At the fourth Congress of Dermatology, held in Paris, 
August, 1900, Finsen showed some of his results which the 
Medical Annual (1901) says " were remarkably good." The 
human skin is permeable to light. This has been tested by 
holding a prepared sensitive photographic plate behind the ear 
and then transmitting the rays of the electric light through 
the flap of the ear in such a manner that the plate is affected 
by its action, just as if it had been exposed to light directly. 
If the electric light is incautiously used it produces an 
inflammation of the skin, and accidents of this kind have often 
happened. Dr. Finsen has obtained his " remarkably good " 
. results, not only in cases of common lupus, but also in the 
variety known as erythematous, in loss of hair, in cancerous 
growths of the skin, in particular skin affections (acne vulgaris 
and rosacea) and naevi due to blood tumours. Dr. Sabourand, 
who has charge of the Finsen method in the Hdpital St. Louis, 
said, in the discussion on the light treatment, that in common 
lupus " it had given results such that no other method could be 
compared with it." ("Ann. de Derm.," July, 1900, page 882.) 

There are certain objections to the new method that I feel 
sure will soon be overcome. One is the great costliness, and 
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another the tediousness of the cure. The patients attend the 
stances of an hour each for some three or four months, either 
daily or several times weekly. At present these seances must 
of course take place in a hospital. According to a report from 
Dr. Brooke, of the Manchester Skin Hospital, where an 
installation of suitable appliances for the employment of the 
Finsen Light Treatment is in preparation, it appears that the 
lamps of 40,000 candle power entail an initial cost of fully 
jf 1,000. It is, however, gratifying to see by a report in the 
Lancet (May 4th, 1901), from its Paris Correspondent, that a 
great step in advance has already been taken by means of the 
apparatus devised for improving Dr. Finsen's method by M. 
Lorted and M. Genoud, of Lyons. M. Gaston has given a set 
to the French Society of Dermatology. The apparatus is 
based on the same principles as that of Finsen, but is much 
more powerful, and the results are said to be superior to any 
hitherto attained. In Finsen's method only a small area of 
the disease can be attacked at a time, in the French process 
this area can be almost doubled, and the photo - chemical 
intensity of the rays is so great that the time of exposure 
necessary is reduced from one hour to fifteen minutes. This 
of course brings about great economy in the employment of 
attendants. In Finsen's apparatus a current of from 60 to 80 
amperes is necessary, this requires a special engine and other 
machinery. The new apparatus only requires a current of 
ten to twelve amperes, which can be obtained from the 
ordinary electric light mains for illuminating the streets. It is 
even hoped that it will be possible to invent apparatus which 
will allow the treatment to be carried out by doctors at their 
own houses. 

Besides the treatment of Lupus which I have seen in opera- 
tion I have been privileged to see the employment of the X 
Rays in Surgery. By this I mean their healing and not 
their detective power. The terrible disease, rodent ulcer, is 
generally admitted to be a cancerous tumour of the skin, which 
eats to the very bones of the skull. This destructive malady, 
which was formerly treated by cutting, scraping, aqua-fortis, 
and other caustic applications, can now be cured by the X Rays. 
Sterbeck, of Stockholm, treated a case on the head of a woman 
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by applying the rays for ten minutes daily. Good results were 
apparent after four sittings, and after 35 sittings the skin 
began to close in from the edges. Ultimately the epidermis 
grew over the ulcer and in a month a smooth cicatrix was left, 
differing only slightly from the skin of the rest of the fiaice. 
There has been some difference of opinion as to the healing 
power of the X Ra)rs in skin affections, but from my own 
observation of the treatment of rodent ulcer by this method I 
am confident in their power to cure. The applications of 
electric light are not restricted to skin affections. Monburoff, 
according to the Medical Journals, claims that electric light 
has a direct effect on the inflammation of rheumatic joints 
quite apart from the question of heat. He says: "This 
effect persists for a period varying from a few hours to two 
days. If the treatment is prolonged the pain permanently 
ceases. Under the influence of the electric rays the articular 
exudations which are present in rheumatic affections and in 
serious affections of the pleura disappear. The same thing 
takes place in the oedema of gouty affections." He says it 
reduces temperature and believes that it will unquestionably 
occupy an important place in the therapeutic arsenal. Others 
have tried it with good effect in cases of synovitis. My object 
in this paper is not to boom any particular remedy for this or 
that disease. I have a higher aim. It is protested again and 
again by advocates of animal experimentation that only by 
such means can medicine and surgery be advanced. There is 
not a medical journal which does not constantly urge that more 
and still more vivisections must be performed for every step 
forward in the healing art. 

Now for more than twenty years I have laboured hard to 
discover what are the claims of vivisection, and on what basis, 
if any, they rest. I do not say after all this research that no 
claim of the physiological or bacteriological experimenter on 
animals can be substantiated ; there has been an immense 
amount of material thrown into the sea — someday something may 
appear above the surface upon which a superstructure of medical 
importance may proudly stand to approve from a scientific 
aspect all this labour and suffering ; but this I will say, that up 
to the present time scientific cruelty has offered us doctors nothing 
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which can for a moment be compared with the splendid benefits 
to surgery and medicine which this treatment by light has 
already conferred, although at present only in its infancy. It 
would seem that the powers of darkness and cruelty were at 
last to be opposed in their own retreats by the powers of light 
and mercy, and the beneficent discovery should encourage us 
to seek our remedies by the pure and rational means which 
nature has placed at our disposal, which entail no injustice to 
our fellow creatures in their use. We have seen our men of 
science spending their time and energies in elaborating filthy 
serums for the treatment of the very diseases for the dispersal 
of which the light of heaven waited to be focussed. Like 
Bunyan's man with the muck rake, we have been scraping in 
the dirt beneath us, regardless of the wealth offered us above. 

If the hierarchy of the medical arts take this lesson of the 
light-cure to heart and act upon it, we shall discover a much 
greater remedy than that for lupus : we shall learn that the 
good physician does not employ bad means, that for every 
disease there is an innocent remedy, that the beneficent forces 
of nature, light, heat, pure air, pure and wholesome food, pure 
water, cleanliness of mind and body, active employment, a 
desire to live for others and not for ourselves alone, faith in 
all that makes for righteousness — these are the healing powers 
we must invoke, and not those whose origin is unholy and 
impure. The healing power is at hand, what we need is to 
understand it. Browning's prayer was : — 

'* I solely crave that one of all the beams 
Which do Sun's work in darkness, at my will 
Should operate — myself for once have skill 
To realize the energy which streams 
Flooding the universe — 



Were Sun*s use understood, 

I might demonstrate him supplying food. 

Warmth, life, no less the while.'* 

It is reported that a generous benefactor has given £*io,ooo 
to endow a light for the lupus cure at one of our hospitals. 
It seems, however, that to give the treatment fair play it should 
be installed in an institution solely devoted to the cure and 
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relief of the diseases for which it promises to be remedial. 
And here there appears to be an appropriate channel for the 
donations of the many wealthy and generous persons who do 
not feel confidence in supporting institutions with which vivi- 
sectors are more or less connected. The treatment of disease 
by hot air, which has been found so successful in gout, 
rheumatism, scrofulous diseases of joints, &c., demands a wider 
study. This also is as yet in its infancy, but it is another 
indication of vast possibilities of cure which are promised by 
a more earnest and humane devotion to therapeutics that have 
nothing in common with the often abused and always 
unscientific methods of the vivisector. In this and kindred 
directions may we disprove the charge of the inhumanity of 
humanitarianism. 

Edward Berdoe. 



PATRIOTISM: TRUE AND FALSE. 

The duality in the nature of man has been the theme of 
thinkers in all ages. On the one hand he is an animal, 
on the other a rational being. From this duality arises 
the conflict which in some form or other always goes on 
in human consciousness. We are, indeed, coming to see that 
while this dualism exists, and must by no means be slurred 
over, it is nevertheless the expression of one life — a life which 
needs for its existence and development both the animal and 
the rational nature — the flesh and the spirit. The supreme 
problem of human life has been, is, and will be, the harmonizing 
of these opposite aspects, and its solution will only then 
have been found when — neither of the factors suppressed or 
extirpated in favour of the other — each shall have been brought 
into such relation with its opposite, which yet is its fellow, 
that conflict shall cease, and they shall take their proper places 
as the necessary and complemental aspects of one full and 
beautiful life. 

Roughly speaking we may say that the material, the content 
of life, is furnished by the animal needs, desires and impulses ; 
whilst the form, the worth, the beauty of life, is found in the 
rational order into which these impulses, needs, and desires 
are interwoven and organised. 

The mere animal within us is supremely selfish, craves the 
satisfaction of its wants and desires without regard to the well- 
being of others ; nay, often feels a savage delight in fighting 
with them, in subjugating, or even in destroying them. Its 
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maxims are, " Assert yourself at all costs. Look out for 
Number One. Each for himself, and the Devil take the 
hindmost." The rational part of us, recognising the equality 
of the claims of each for existence, for growth, for development, 
the unity of man, and the common nature in which all share, 
insists on human brotherhood, on love to all men without 
distinction of age, sex, position, nationality, colour, or race* 
** A man 's a man for a* that," it declares. It affirms that the 
Golden Rule is the true rule of human intercourse, and love 
the only panacea for human ills. The law of reason is the law 
of reciprocity. ** Do not to another what you would not that 
another should do to you. Show no preferences, but treat all 
men as your brethren. Live and work for Humanity." 

Could the animal have full sway society would be dissolved, 
and we should live the life of the beasts of the field. To think 
only of one's self, to look out solely for Number One, caring 
naught for the happiness and well-being of others, would soon 
render life so uninteresting, so unhappy, so unendurable, that 
even if such a life were possible, release from its misery by 
death would come to be the chief aim. For man is not a 
self-contained, self-sufficient, individual being. His self-regard 
fnust involve some regard for others, and his life grows 
in interest and worth with the extension of such regard. 
Man only exists as a member of society, apart from which 
he cannot live, and in fellowship alone does he find his true 
life. 

On the other hand, to live entirely for humanity, without 
any wishes or desires for one's self, to love all alike, to make 
no distinctions, recognising only the common nature of men 
and ignoring the differences — even the fundamental difference 
of self and others — is also impossible. Therefore, through sub- 
conscious feeling, the common-sense of mankind has arrived at 
the conviction, which reflection only serves to confirm, that a 
life governed absolutely and completely either by the maxims 
of the flesh or by the law of reason is incapable of realisation. 
Life itself is a compromise. The ideas which really sway the 
minds of the masses, of nations, or races, which are accepted 
by them actually as guides to practical life, are never completely 
logical. On the one hand they give expression to the demands 

H 
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of the rational nature, of the moral ideal towards which we are 
moving ; on the other they mitigate its severity and allow for 
exceptions : above all, they limit the sphere of its application. 
And so in place of the one great law of reason, " Love all men ; 
live and work for Humanity," we find a scale of duties towards 
special men or groups of men. We must love our wives, our 
children, then our friends, then the men of our own nation, in 
each case with a peculiar and exclusive affection. In early 
times men seem to have been quite unable to conceive of any 
duties wider than these ; to feel the claims of any larger love. 

" Ye have heard," said Jesus, " that it hath been said, * thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy.' " In the 
Republic we read how the opponents of Socrates, discoursing on 
the meaning and value of justice, found it monstrous that a 
man should be held unjust for showing exclusive favour to his 
friends at the expense of his enemies. " It is my opinion," 
declares Polemarchus, who appears to voice the common views 
of the time. "It is my opinion that it is justice to help one's 
friends and to hurt one's enemies." 

The highest of these duties — conjugal, family, and social — is 
the duty of Patriotism, devotion to one's country, to the 
common good of the whole community of which one is a 
member. This is the highest duty because it embraces the 
widest area, is less exclusive and approximates more nearly to 
the rational ideal. Accordingly it has always held a foremost 
place, and in ancient times was accounted the supreme virtue. 

The small States of civilized Europe in the days of antiquity 
were surrounded by barbarous nations who might at any time 
sweep over the country as a mighty flood, devastating, burning 
and destroying everything in their path, like the Persian hordes 
which attacked the little cities of Greece, the Gauls who 
devastated Italy, or the Scythians who, from time to time, 
overwhelmed the civilized States of the East. For the Greek 
or Roman citizen of early days there was no Human Race — 
the conception had not been formed. There were only Hellenes 
or Latins ; one's fellow citizens and friends ; and the enemy — 
hordes of unknown, hostile, cruel creatures who could not 
even talk, but chattered something quite unintelligible 
like the monkeys, and were hence called Barbarians, the 
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streets than had ever been accorded to Kings ; that Mazzini 
found a home in England, and Stepniak, Kropotkin and many 
another refugee from Russian tyranny have found safety, rest, 
and friends amongst us. 

It is not only natural, it is right that we should be glad and 
rejoice in our citizenship in this great nation which has held a 
foremost place in history and done so much for human 
freedom and human progress. We owe such an incalculable 
debt to the nation, to the community into which we were 
born, which has fashioned our innermost nature and made 
us the men we are, that we must love her as a mother 
and fervently desire her well-being and prosperity. It would 
not be well for us entirely to lose the Englishman in the 
Cosmopolitan — any more than it is well for us to lose 
the feeling of local citizenship in the larger life of the nation as 
in the vast whirlpool of metropolitan life is too often the case. 
The wider sphere is the higher, and the duties it imposes upon 
us must have the foremost place in our minds ; but they are 
vaguer, less definite, and less easily realised, and we only learn 
to perform them faithfully and well by the training received in 
the narrower circle of the more obvious duties of everyday life. 

Patriotism then, we must conclude, in spite of the teaching 
of some of the moralists of the time, is still a duty. It is not, 
and is not likely to become, obsolete. We still feel bound 
to devote ourselves to the well-being of our country, to strive to 
further its happiness and maintain its greatness. But a true 
patriotism will never be exclusive. While it is natural and 
laudable to love our own country, to rejoice in the glories of its 
art, its literature, and its science, to feel pride in the great part 
it has played in history — it is unreasonable and foolish to forget 
that it is also natural and laudable for men of other nations to 
feel the same emotions with regard to their country. They 
naturally glory in the greatness of their native land. Their 
hearts, also, beat high when they dwell upon the heroic deeds 
of their ancestors or their fellow-countrymen, or when they 
review their national achievements, and think of their national 
literature or art. 

A sane and worthy patriotism will cause us neither to decry 
the virtues, the gifts, the glories of other nations, nor blind us 
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to the follies and vices of our own. Patriotism, like family love, 
or friendship, should lead us beyond itself. It should guide us 
towards, and be a part of our love for. Humanity, of which our 
own and other nations are essential members and organs; 
should be the school in which a wider love is learned, which 
should grow till it embraces all mankind. True patriotism 
is a love of one's own country which delights in national 
virtue, yet does not deny or conceal the national follies and 
faults, but recognising, deploring, and striving to remove them, 
aims at helping the people to a higher life. It is not a foolish 
pride, a contempt of other peoples, a lust of conquest, a desire 
for the subjugation and oppression of other nations or races* 
If our patriotism is of the genuine sort we shall not cry, " Our 
country right or wrong " ; but inspired by a deep love of oar 
native land, and an ardent devotion to the well-being of our 
fellow citizens, we shall know that a most essential part of the 
duty of a true patriot is to resist by all means in his power a 
popular delusion or a wild and irrational passion which is 
leading the people he loves to commit and applaud deeds 
of cruelty and oppression, knowing that national injustice 
will sooner or later recoil upon the oppressor and destroy 
that freedom which is the most precious heritage of the 
people. 

But if Patriotism is a virtue, it, like all the other special, 
concrete virtues formed by a limitation of the area within 
which the supreme law of life is applicable, may easily become 
a vice — a vice which has been the cause of untold misery to the 
human race. 

The love of a man for the woman of his choice is a good 
thing — the dearest and tenderest of human relationships, the 
foundation of all social life. And yet if it prevent the develop- 
ment of heart and mind, and result merely in Vegoismc d deux, 
a slightly wider selfishness, it becomes an evil, a terrible 
hindrance to human well being, a barrier in the path of progress. 
Right-minded people have always recognised that conjugal love 
must be subordinated to wider claims. Only then indeed can 
it reach its own highest development — 

'* I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.** 
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national disgrace and ruin. It was surely not without reason 
that Dr. Johnson, in the first edition of his famous dictionary, 
gave as one definition of Patriotism, '' the last refuge of a 
scoundrel." When the people are blinded by national pride, 
and hatred of other nations, the artful political schemer, the 
unscrupulous journalist, and the greedy capitalist find their 
chance. 

The deepest root of this false Patriotism which shouts," Our 
country, right or wrong," and stops its ears to the voice of 
justice is ignorance — crass, stupid ignorance. We hate the 
foreigner because we do not know him ; we form a picture of 
him in our minds, full of hateful traits, and are not able, or do 
not take the trouble, to compare it with the concrete original. 
The French are popularly depicted as a despicable race, flighty, 
untrustworthy, sensual, and cruel ; yet when we come to know 
Frenchmen individually we find them much like ourselves, 
except that they are often brighter, cleverer, and more 
charming. The typical American is a mean worshipper of the 
" almighty dollar," vulgar, boastful, unscrupulous. The 
American of our acquaintance is more often a genuine, naive, 
genial, open-hearted man. Not less perverse are the notions 
of the French or Americans about ourselves. We pride 
ourselves above all things on our blunt, straightforward 
honesty. To the imagination of the Frenchman, England is 
** la perfide Albion " ! We think the leading characteristic of 
the American is vulgar self-assertion and brag. In the 
American National Song, Yankee Doodle, we learn how 

" The foe went down to New Orleans, 
With British boast and bluster." 

In a recent review article, by M. A. Breal, we find the 
root of this false patriotism described in a few striking words. 
Speaking of the French, " We shall find," he says, " in all 
classes of the nation, with regard to the neighbours across the 
water, an ignorance abounding in ready-made statements always 
prepared to pronounce judgment ratJter than to think. The 
Frenchman's ignorance of the English can only be compared 
with the Englishman's ignorance of the French." 
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In the same article M. Breal shows how this • absolute 
ignorance " becomes hatred : — 

*' In the eyes of the Breton peasants and fishermen the Englishman is 
* the enemy * with whom they have fought battles and will have to fight 
again .... but no one thinks of him as a man. The enemy is a 
unit of war, something outside ordinary life, a being in uniform whom it 
is glorious to kill. He is the enemy , something that will do great mischief 
to France if we do not take care, something which must be much more 
terrible and dangerous than they can imagine, since all the men of 
France lose the best years of their youth in learning to kill this 

eventual adversary The Breton peasant is ready to march 

against the English whom he does not know because he does not know 
them. He has not the least animosity against the actual English people, 
the living English people, who in times of peace come to Brittany.** 

This patriotic hatred, based on profound ignorance, is 
artificially excited and kept alive by all kinds of expedients. 
Most important of these is the instruction in ** history," as it is 
called, which we received in our childhood. Our school 
histories are filled with the doings and crimes of monarchs and 
aristocrats and the wars which they brought about, and in 
which they were engaged. They deign to tell us next to 
nothing about the people, their manner of life, their economic 
condition ; about the spiritual life of the nation, the growth of 
science, of national literature and art. We become learned, 
in our childhood, in by-gone feuds between our nation and 
others, and hand on the legacy of hatred to our children in our 
turn. 

An English boy, brought up in America, I was struck by the 
tone of the histories used there in the schools. Their great aim 
seemed to be to stamp firmly on the plastic mind of the child 
that England was " the enemy." British tyranny, British 
arrogance and insolence, British intrigue, British faithlessness, 
and finally British defeat and humiliation, are the ideas ever 
present to the mind and insisted upon again and again. It is 
not too much to say that the American boy grows up a fervent 
hater of England and the English. Talking the other day 
with an American, from Philadelphia, he told me of an 
Englishman who had settled in that city a few years ago, and 
had sent his little boy to a public school. The boy was soon 
filled with American " patriotism " and amazed his father by 
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over us ; against the recrudescence of outworn political super- 
stitions of every kind ; above all against the dangerous, insidious, 
counterfeit patriotism which nourished on jubilee pageants, 
Kipling's verse, sermons like those of Dr. Watson, and leading 
articles of the type of those in the Express and the Daily Mail, 
is driving the English people, flushed with past prosperity, 
puffed up with a stupid pride, an unreasoning belief in their 
own power, bravery, and virtue, and an ignorant hatred and 
contempt for other nations, straight on to the rocks of national 
humiliation and disaster. 

Maurice Adams. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY AND THE IDEAL 

HOME.* 

I AM very glad to have this opportunity of speaking upon a 
subject which I have much at heart, and which is, I think, 
important in its relation to the well-being of a nation. 

From early times there has been something sacred in the 
domestic hearth, and the oldest and most persistent, perhaps, 
of all the religions of man had its altar there. The fire which 
there sacredly burnt for so many centuries seems now itself 
about to be extinguished, and with it much of the feeling of 
love and reverence which has been for ever associated with it. 
Science and modern progress can indeed substitute in its stead 
the commodious gas stove and luminous electricity, but will 
they carry with them associations of beauty and romance to 
the generations to follow ? I think not. Or will the feeling 
for home also disappear, and the love of Empire take the place 
of the love for the domestic hearth. Life is curiously interwoven, 
and perhaps this modern desire for Empire-expansion is one of 
the outcomes of a distaste for the narrowness of a restricted 
home life. I wish, then, now to consider what can be done to 
make the home more attractive and more in sympathy with 
the larger life of to-day. There are at this moment many 
causes at work to destroy the home, and I want to plead for 
some thought and some help to preserve it. 

* A Paper read at che Women's Institute, February, 1901. 
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I have chosen the name of Domestic Economy because it 
ipcludes every branch of household management, such as the 
value of the various kinds of food, and their preparation; 
clothing and washing, the lighting, warming, ventilation, and 
sanitation of houses ; hygiene, the laws of health and sickness, 
as well as thrift, the more special subject of Domestic 
Economy. A knowledge of all these subjects is needed to 
make the perfect house-mistress. 

In America, one of the saintly millionaires, the only saints 
to be canonized in this century when we count by millions 
and the widow with her mite must pass unnoticed, has founded 
in New York an admirable Institute, called after him the 
Pratt's Institute, where Departments of Domestic Art and 
Domestic Science take their place beside the Fine Arts, 
Literature, and Science. The normal course of study for 
Domestic Economy occupies two years, and includes besides 
bacteriology and botany, zoology and physiology, chemistry, 
literature, and drawing, practical work in cooking, sewing, 
laundry work, household economics, &c. This is as it should 
be, making technical and practical education one, and enriching 
both. I wish our own High Schools and Colleges would forego 
some of their cricket and hockey, and institute instead some of 
this practical work. The laws of health and the properties of 
food might be included in the physiology and chemistry lessons, 
and be practically demonstrated in the saucepan and the 
baking dish. Knowledge and health would both benefit, and 
grace and charm would not be lost. 

But with all the opportunities for training there still needs to 
be evolved the ideal house, the real home for all who dwell in 
it, and I wish in time it might be one of the many missions of 
the Women's Institute to assist in the formation of this ideal, to 
establish homes which shall serve as models of what a house should 
be, and where a woman could be trained according to her ability 
as worker or organizer to develop houses of the same kind in 
never-ending succession. Now let me say I consider it funda- 
mental to the successful carrying out of such a scheme that the 
kitchen should be looked up)on as the workshop, the axle 
upon which the whole machine revolves. Make it the most 
attractive room in the house, let it shine with the brazen 
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vessels as the old Dutch and German kitchens of former days. 
Do away with black lead, and substitute, where possible, clean 
tiles, consume and use your smoke, and let science help you to 
make life easier, healthier, and better. Then look upon 
domestic service as a profession where ability will be recognized, 
where skill is always needed, and where those who wish and try 
may rise to honourable and useful positions. 

It is the hopeless drudgery of service as at present conceived 
which keeps so many from it. A hospital nurse has often 
harder work and more unpleasant duties, but she is respected, 
and her calling looked upon as an honourable one. Why 
should not the same respect be felt for the household worker ? 
Only this will make it possible for well educated girls from the 
Board Schools to accept positions in service. At present they 
will not, but go instead to the more crowded and less healthy 
places in factories and shops, or the hard life of a pupil teacher. 
Why must Art be considered to consist in painting a picture, 
or decorating a wall, or binding a book, or embroidering a 
cover, all delightful occupations, if done for the love of the 
work and not for the money value alone ; but why may not 
the making of bread, the stirring a custard, the mixing a salad 
be also looked upon as an art, and all life be an enjoyment» 
and drudgery abolished? At present life is hidden in the 
basement out of sight, sometimes accompanied with dirt and 
sometimes with blackbeetles, while enjoyment sits in the 
drawing room, tries to be amused, does not always succeed, 
and then abuses life. I was very much struck last year at the 
Earl's Court Exhibition by the beauty and dignity of a 
representation of the old German home life. The lady and 
her maid in beautiful and simple costumes seated together at 
their embroidery, the room furnished with fine old pieces of 
carved furniture, and I contrasted it with the vulgarity and 
futility of the English home as represented by two dressed up 
young ladies in a modern drawing room, full of useless knick- 
nacks, and not a piece of furniture that could survive into 
another century. The English home, however, won the prize 
by the greatest number of votes given to it. 

When I lived in a rich suburban neighbourhood, there was 
a fine old country house a few miles distant, the owner of which 
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I was given to understand was out of her mind. Upon making 
enquiries I discovered, however, that the only reason given for 
this statement was that she had been found by callers one day 
cleaning her own front door step. Poor Nausicaa, what should 
we think of her now ! That beautiful picture in Homer which 
has been handed down to us through all these centuries, of the 
King's daughter accompanied by her maidens, washing linen 
at the river bank. Alas, there are few clear streams left, and 
no King's daughter to show us the charm and dignity of work. 

Art has been substituted for work. Art is the calling a 
young lady chooses, and the one considered suitable to her 
position. Work is for slaves. Formerly art and work were 
one, and life was beautiful ; now they are divided and life is 
hideous. In no country is this division so apparent as in 
England, and especially among women. 

Ask a foreigner who visits the East End of London what 
strikes him most, and he will probably reply the rags worn by 
the women and the curling pins which bristle on their heads. 
I live in a quarter of London where rents are low, and where 
most of the houses are inhabited by two or three families of 
workers, and during the week the women are untidy, dirty, with 
their hair tightly fastened up in curling pins ; thus I see them 
cleaning their door steps, or fetching their beer from the public- 
house at the corner. On Sunday they stay at home, and only in 
my imagination can I see all those pins undone, and the beauty 
of their hair displayed to a chosen few. If you cross the Channel 
life is made more attractive because women treat work as the 
most important part of life and they dress suitably to their 
calling. Neatness is a virtue which has to be followed every 
day of the week, and slovenliness will not be forgotten on 
account of a gorgeous hat worn on Sunday. Oh how I wish I 
could abolish best clothes, and substitute in their place new 
clothes ! 

The enormous increase of wealth poured into this country, 
and the example set by a luxurious and idle class, has had a 
demoralizing effect on the workers, and it is to counteract this 
evil that I now call upon the rich to come forward and help in 
establishing in the midst of the luxury and misery which 
surround us an ideal of domestic life, which may survive the 
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are the places where wages are high and work not so hard as in 
the more respectable households. And work is very hard and 
wages small in a great many houses, and what is worse the 
character and health of a girl are often ruined. I may 3ay 
frankly that I know many households in which it would be 
impossible for any servant not to deteriorate, and they are 
often the families of advanced thinkers, who look upon house- 
hold work as of little importance, give it no thought or atten- 
tion, and at the same time they expect their servants to be 
unfailing in their duties. How would their own daughters 
behave in such a position, I wonder ? Moreover, I maintain 
the well-being and development of the maid is as important as 
that of the mistress, and until you can secure it you are leaving 
the most considerable portion of women workers in a state of 
bondage, which not even the granting of women's suffrage, as 
at present conceived, will in any way relieve. So many girls 
now in domestic service are at the age when the character and 
habits are being formed. Later they marry and become the 
wives and mothers of the workers, and the makers of the 
homes which should be the true foundation of the State. 

The most humane of all our modern writers described many 
years ago the sorrows of the poor little Marchioness in her 
underground kitchen, and there are many Marchionesses left, 
who find no Dick Swiveller to come to their rescue, and Sally 
Brass continues her empire of torture. Dickens also described 
the type of nurse then in vogue, in the character of Mrs. Gamp, 
and the imagination was touched and a new order of nurse 
was created, a class to be admired and respected, and who 
have risen to the high level of devotion and self-sacrifice which 
was placed before them. 

Now, I am told that Florence Nightingale considers it is from 
the superior class of housemaids that the best nurses come, 
and yet when a nurse enters your house from a nursing Institute 
she hands you a paper on which is stated as a condition for her 
nursing in your household, she must have no meals with your 
servants. She may nurse a servant, but she must not eat 
with her ! 

We need another Florence Nightingale with her great 
powers of organization and sympathy, to raise the servant as 
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occupations and creeds were to be abolished, and family groups 
to become a machinery for social service, and households to be 
formed to secure the advent of ideal good. 

And thus it is the ideal good which here as elsewhere must 
be invoked to transform into accordance with it the harsh 
relations of the domestic service of to-day. 

Annie Cobden-Sanderson. 



PETS: MY OWN AND OTHERS'. 

I HAVE been a great keeper of pets myself, and am fully in 
sympathy with everyone who keeps pets. I believe that almost 
all pets possible in Great Britain I have kept at one time or 
other — rabbits, hares, guinea-pigs, toads, lizards, pigeons, gulls, 
linnets, starlings, mice, and many others, not to speak of 
canaries, gold-finches, bull-finches, &c., &c. I had forgotten 
one class, hedgehogs, than which there could hardly be more 
delightful pets when you come to know them. At the time I 
had my last hedgehog I had also a dog and cat. At first the 
hedgehog was very timid, but soon became both bold and 
familiar with them. My hedgehog was assuredly a bit of a 
humorist. When he came forth from his box at night he was 
very fain for a bit of fun. His delight was to dodge behind 
dog or cat in that scuttling old-wifish walk of his, and, if he 
could not manage to get at the tail, to dab at their heels and 
then turn and run away. At first they would try to avenge 
themselves by attacking him, but soon found out that it was 
risky — ^the cat especially learning that a hedgehog's spines were 
not given to it for nothing, as little wounds in the cushions of 
her paws showed. My hedgehog acted quite as though he 
knew that these contests afforded me and others pleasure, and 
was fond to engage in them. This hedgehog, through neglect 
of servants, got burned in the forelegs. I did all I could by 
oilSy &c., to ameliorate and heal, and before a few days had 
passed he knew when I called him, flattened down his spines, 
and lay contentedly, back down, in my hand, till I had treated 
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birds would hop about, come on the table near us and indicate 
by many signs that they would like to be noticed. Little 
" Sweetie," at last, wearied out under the feeling of undue or 
undeserved neglect, would jump on my shoulder or more often 
that of my wife's, and pull a single hair, and at the start thus 
caused, fly off " tweet-tweeting," as much as to say, " You see 
I have wakened you up to my claims at last, and now, please, 
you give up your work for a moment or two and talk to me." 

I tried a buU-finch in the same way, along with canaries, &c., 
in the aviary, but not successfully — the more attached he became 
to us, the more jealous he grew. He resented attentions to 
the other birds, and began to pine and even refused to eat, so that 
we had to take him and put him into another room fax enough 
away from the sound of the others, when he recovered. I 
believe that other folks have had the same experience. If you 
have a bull-finch (and bull-finches are delightful birds, most 
affectionate, but overweeningly jealous), then you must keep it 
by itself, completely away from other birds. 

I do not believe in cages for birds — ^that is, in the absolute 

sense — a bird wants to use its wings and fly now and then. This 

is needful even for complete health. If it is denied to them, 

the air cavities in the bones, &c., refuse at last to act in filling 

and emptying, and your bird, after years, comes to know this, 

and refuses to come out of his cage or to attempt to fly at all. 

I can understand Mr. Matthew Arnold's fine lines in his touching 

poem to " Poor Matthias " — which he wrote at the request of his 

children on the death of the pet canary, which had been purchased 

out of pity for its forlorn condition, and which for years did so 

much to brighten the home of that family. 

*' Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alone : 
Finding not, do all they can, 
Passage from their souls to man. 
Kindness we bestow and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lays ; 
Still beneath their feathered breast 
Stirs a history unexpressed : 
Wishes there and feelings strong 
Incommunicably throng : 
What they want we cannot guess, 
Fail to track their deep distress.** 
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a little pinch of salt is essential, and I believe many persons 
lose their young birds in " breeding cages " for the want of it. 
I found it out in this way. Sometimes when very busy I 
would simply take my lunch, or a cup of tea (may be with a 
relish, as working women say) in my writing room beside my 
birds, instead of losing time by going to another room to join 
the rest of the family. When I had a pair with young ones I 
was surprised at the persistence with which the cock tried and 
tried to reach a salt-cellar. At length, more out of curiosity 
than anything else, I pushed it toward him. He enjoyed the 
salt, dipped his little beak in it again and again, and on after 
occasions, told me as clearly as bird could, that salt helped 
the deglutition of the food for the young ones by stimulating 
the flow of saliva. I believe, also, that it is good against mites, 
which often attack the young ones. Like most torments of 
this kind, they do not like salt. 

I use saccharine tabloids instead of sugar ; the chemists iill 
up the vacuum at the top of the bottle with cotton wool to 
prevent undue evaporation. How often have my birds 
wheedled me out of that same cotton wool at breeding time : 
they made known very clearly what they wanted then. 

As to the humour of birds, and more especially canaries, I 
have no doubt of it. They can learn to indulge in playful 
fights with you, to pretend gently to bite your lips instead of 
kissing you, and ever so much more. I speak here what I know. 
A little article which I wrote some years ago in Nature 
Notes, on the humorous traits of canaries and other birds, 
drew from several correspondents their experiences, and 
Mr. C. Nelson, of Dunbar, in a later number, thus attested and 
supplemented what I had said from his own experience : 

** From my own experience of them and from observation,'* hie said, " I 
have not the smallest doubt canaries have a sense of humour. Our 
present feathered pet, a canary, is very fond of fun, and without being 
taught has developed a strong love for playful fighting with those he knows 
intimately, more especially in the evening before retiring for the night, 
when nothing pleases him more than to come forward with open bill and 
ruffled plumes, making pretence of flying at the kind friend who comes 
forward, cover in hand, to make him comfortable for the night. I could 
give many other instances of the love of fun inherent in the feathered 
tribe as well as among our four-footed friends.*' 
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events proving fully that they were inspired by the notion that, 
if they could only manage to pick out some of these curly 
hairs, they would form an excellent material for nest building. 
More than once after this they did venture when the dog was 
lying on the hearth-rug to make a snip at hairs in her tail — and 
all the dog did was to rise and move away. Many times have 
I seen a couple of birds running along the floor, following her 
in the hope of getting near enough to the drooping tail to 
snatch a few hairs out of the end of it, and sometimes the scene 
was laughable. They all knew at once the difference between 
a cat and a dog. 

I should add that my birds were particularly fond of children, 
and as my children visitors, many of them, brought green stuff 
for them, they came to associate the children with such treats, 
and the moment the children came into the room, would fly 
about them and perch on their shoulders, arms, or even their 
heads, as if looking for hidden treasures ; they had no fear of 
children. 

I should have mentioned, too, that when the canaries, &c., 
would disappear, as they sometimes did, resting here and there 
behind articles, or on the bars of chairs, the linnet before very 
long invariably began to make the most distressed cries and 
calls, and showed quite as clearly relief and gladness when the 
birds came back again. Here, too, to quote the poet's words : 
** Who dwell together cannot choose but love." 

One safe deduction from all we have said is that nobody 
should keep pets of any kind who is not willing to study to 
some extent the nature of the creature — its wants, tastes, and 
necessities. ** Evil is done by want of thought as well as want 
of heart." To make a pet happy and comfortable this is a 
sine qua non : you must know something of its nature, its 
habits and desires, and must be prepared to take some trouble 
to gratify these. I remember once hearing of a boy who was 
resolved to catch a bat and to keep it. He had determination 
and resource enough to catch his bat ; and when he did so he 
put it in a box with some straw and what he regarded as fit 
food for it ; but the box had no nail or beam above to 
which the creature could attach itself by its toes head down- 
wards to sleep. In a day or two it was dead. Many people 
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the family had called them. Now and then Mr. Henderson 
would take his breakfast under a tree at the end of the lawn, 
and then blackbirds and thrushes would look down from the 
branches above, half envious of the smaller birds and the 
parrot near by, and would break out into a bit of song, as 
though to make up for other music. One favourite thrush, 
which used to serenade Mr. Henderson in the early morning, and 
was glad to come near him on that tree — s. very fine singer — was 
in the breeding season tempted away to some distance, and 
Mr. Henderson when telling me this, remarked quite gravely 
and regretfully that he so missed that bird, he would gladly give 
a ten pound note to get it back. 

I remember once, when sitting with Mr. Henderson on an iron- 
seat in a high part of his garden^he dogs at our feet, and the 
birds all active around, a sudden flutter and scurry arose among 
the feathered denizens with every warning and alarm, at which 
I expressed surprise, as I could see and hear nothing unusual. 
" Ah," said Mr. Henderson, " somebody with dogs is coming up 
the path, and the older birds from the tree tops have seen them 
and are warning the young ones. They know our dogs, but they 
don't know the strangers, you see." And sure enough in a 
minute or two a party with a couple of dogs came within sight. 

A reminiscence of the stately staghound, " Chief," and the 
little terrier, may be interesting. The terrier — then little more 
than a pup — was a late comer. At first the staghound 
could not put up with its ceaseless activity and frolic, and 
when it began its teasing play the big creature would rise, 
and, in his measured stately style, go out. But soon, 
seeing that the terrier was to be a permanent member of 
the establishment, the staghound made up his mind that, 
as a matter of policy, it was short-sighted to deprive himself 
so much of his master's company for such a cause. He began 
to humour the terrier, and allow it to "enjoy itself" at his 
expense, and, when tired out, it got the habit of cuddling up 
right in the big dog's neck, where it was often to be seen lying 
cozy ; indeed, this became its favourite place of retirement and 
repose, and a very pretty sight it was to see them. I do believe 
that my friend, with but little active effort, could, near London, 
have rivalled Thomas Aird in Dumfries, with his hen shilfas 
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the cock has come with insect in bill, and delivered it to her, 
when both must have seen me quite close to the hedge at 
bottom of my garden. 

This love of pets and interest in watching them and studying 
their traits, trying to enter into their many hints and endeavours 
at communicating themselves, is not merely a diversion. It is 
something practically valuable : it may be turned to wonderful 
account. We have heard of poor men and women confined in 
prisons who have gained new hope, better impulses, new power 
to bear their ill-fate, through pets — such insignificant creatures 
as mice even. Here is an anecdote cut from an American 
paper which gives direct support to this statement ; and in 
some of the American prisons the prisoners are allowed and 
even encouraged to keep pets, as likely to exercise a humanizing 
and softening influence : — 

" A convict in Sing Sing Prison, formeriy in * the bird business 'in New 
York, while temporarily engaged at work outside the north prison wall, 
caught and tamed a young robin. The bird comes to him when he 
whistles to it, and perches itself upon his finger. Sometimes it goes with 
him to his cell at night and perches on his bookshelf. It is entirely at 
home in the prison. In the morning it goes out with him, and hops about 
while he is at work." 

Wherever one goes over the wide earth, who has learned this, 
he may evermore reap new delights by his endeavours to win 
new subjects; and what is more, new friends, new companions, 
who will not be unreasonable, too exacting, or trying, or 
contradictory. I know a lady, who was led by calls of life to 
settle for a time in the remote Roebuck Bay in Western 
Australia. To how many ladies would that not have been a 
banishment — a kind of prison-house, without society, without 
relief, without attractions, — a desert far rolling with Spinifex 
and Rolly-polly all around, from horizon to horizon ; and life 
itself made feverish and fateful only — all intensified by the 
constant wish and yearning " to be home again." " The wise 
man," says Goethe, " is everywhere at home." Mrs. Peggs 
made herself at home among her natives and her pets. Her 
searches for antiquities and for curios, and natural history 
specimens, filled up her spare time ; and much information of 
many kinds, anthropological, ornithological, and botanical, has 
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the way of cleaning himself, as sometimes the thing spilt over him was 
not palatable, and then the noises and faces he made over the job ! Time 
woold fail me to teU how often I had to help him and the odd demands 
made on my ingenuity and resources to do so. 

'* The first thing in the morning, or whenever hongry, he made a very 
pecoliar noise ; he also did the same if he were angry or hurt I likened 
it to a suppressed human sneeze. He was most jealous, too; if he 
thought the dog, cat, or cockatoo was getting more attention he would 
just make a jump and begin to tear at them, making fur or feathers fly. 
Langroo is the native name, and means rolled, very soft." 

One remark I may add, that my study of pets forces on me the 
conviction that animals each, like men, have their own temper 
and mental constitution — some quick, some slow — some bright, 
some sulky ; and that here too individually is the secret to reach 
in understanding and treating them. 

Alexander H. Japp. 
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procuring a verdict has not been adopted, they are anxious to 
make an end of the case, and they know that a disagreement 
will not end it. So the minority gives way, stipulating, 
perhaps, in case of a conviction, for a recommendation to 
mercy, which is disregarded by both Judge and Home Secretary. 
Jurors, I fear, too often palter with their consciences for the 
sake of unanimity, and the Judge by sending them back, 
again and again, in order to obtain a verdict, helps on 
this process. The whole value of unanimity is lost when it 
once becomes customary for the minority to yield, and the 
Judges favour this custom. Indeed, it is more than lost- If it 
were announced in an English trial that the verdict of guilty 
was that of nine jurors against three, the public would ask 
what the three dissentient jurors had to say for themselves, and 
these jurors might take an active part in promoting a move* 
ment for a remission of the sentence without being accused of 
inconsistency. But at present the unanimity of the jury is relied 
on as one of the strongest reasons for accepting the conviction 
as just, and not one of the jurors will raise his voice against it, 
however unwillingly he may have consented to it. As a matter 
of fact I believe it is more easy to obtain a conviction from 
English than from a Scotch jury ; but Scotch jurors are usually 
better instructed and more capable of thinking for themselves 
than English jurors. Nor would real unanimity in a case of 
difficulty and complication be a sufficient safeguard, if the 
jurors belonged to the class from which common jurors are 
frequently selected. They are quite out of their depth in a case 
of the kind, and have either made up their minds beforehand or 
allow the Judge to lead them where he pleases. It is often said 
in such cases that the Judge concurred in the verdict. This 
would be an important item if the verdict were really that of the 
jury and the Judge simply concurred in it. But what if the 
Judge has brought about the verdict by his charge and then 
expressed his concurrence in what was really his own verdict ? 
The Judge's approval of a verdict possesses no value whatever 
in a case where his charge has led up to it. If he has told 
the jury in his charge that there is only one verdict which 
an honest man could arrive at and the jury has returned that 
verdict, what does it matter whether, when returned, he 
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produce his books and try whether they could trace a purchase 
of arsenic by the prisoner either in her own name or a feigned 
one. Her solicitors had no power to obtain similar information 
as regards purchases of arsenic by Mr. Maybrick. The 
purchase of this arsenic was not traced ; but is it certain that 
the police could not have traced it if they had not confined 
their attention to inquiries as to purchases by the prisoner ? 

That the police sometimes make a mistake and procure the 
conviction of the wrong person must be admitted ; but in such 
cases they never find the right man unless he turns up by 
accident. The man who committed the crime of which 
Mr. Spriggs was convicted is still at large. So is the man 
who committed the crime of which Mr. John Hay was con- 
victed. So is the real offender for whose fault Dr. Bynoe 
suffered.* It was not the police who brought to light the fact 
that Peace had committed the murder for which Habron was 
in penal servitude, or that Gregorio Mogui had inflicted the 
stab for which Pelizzioni was under sentence of death. How- 
ever clear it may be that the wrong man has been convicted, 
the police never find the right one. If the innocence of a 
convict is ever to be established, it will be not only without 
any assistance from the police, but in spite of all their efforts 
to the contrary ; and there is reason to believe that they can 
influence the Home Ofiice by means of secret and confidential 
communications, the truthfulness of which is not submitted to 
any adequate test. They regard themselves — and justly — 
as a machinery for procuring rightful convictions, and this 
naturally leads them to use their best efforts to sustain any 
conviction that they have once procured. If it were their duty 
not to procure convictions but to ascertain all the relevant 
facts — if they were thanked and rewarded for the completeness 
of their researches, and blamed for incompleteness and still 
more for keeping anything back — if the acquittal of the innocent 
were deemed as much a part of their duty as the conviction 
of the guilty — the labours of the force would be directed 



* Even if Dr. Bynoe was concerned in the frauds (which I doubt) it is clear that 
he was not the person who actually received the money. Who was the latter ? 
What efforts have the police made to find him ? 
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I might enlarge further on the great powers which the police 
possess and use in criminal cases. Their usual mode of bringing 
about identifications in particular is very unsatisfactory, and I 
believe that many cases of mistaken identity are due to it. The 
police are anxious that a particular person should be identified, 
and arrange matters so as to facilitate and even suggest the 
desired identification. I wish, however, to call attention 
to the disadvantages to which an ex-convict is subject when 
again placed in the dock. An ex-convict is always a likely man 
to be accused by a convicting agency because his previous 
ill-repute will render a conviction more easily obtained. The 
jury mayor may not be aware of his previous history; but 
care is taken to inform the Judge, because it is supposed 
that the knowledge should influence his sentence ; and as 
the Judge has sometimes enlarged on the prisoner's demerits 
immediately after an acquittal, it is plain that this infor- 
mation must have been given to him before the conclusion of 
the trial. The Judge is thus prejudiced against the prisoner, 
and the jury is often led by the Judge. Moreover, the prisoner 
has no opportunity of seeing the record with which the police 
have supplied the Judge. It may contain mistakes. It will 
probably make no note of extenuating circumstances, or even 
of doubts that induced the Home Secretary to shorten the 
sentence ; and the Judge may not notice the fact that the 
previous conviction was arrived at by a magistrate after 
a very perfunctory investigation. Persons who ought to 
know have asserted that wrongful second convictions are 
(relatively) more frequent than wrongful first convictions. It 
was a first conviction before a magistrate for some trivial 
offence that led to the prosecution of Mr. Spriggs, and it was 
probably the knowledge of that conviction which induced the 
Judge to sum up strongly against him — to discredit his truthful 
alibi and to rely on identifications probably brought about in the 



of hostile intention towards the victim ought not to be excluded. And in a case, 
for example, of murder and robbery, evidence that the prisoner was- in want of 
money before the crime, and had abundance of money afterwards, may be very 
important. But evidence of impecuniosity be/ore the crime, if standing alone, 
should, I think, be excluded. Not one out of a thousand impecunious men would 
commit murder in order to repair his finances* 
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usual unsatisfiactory way. False evidence, it may be remarked, 
is a very different thing from wilful perjury. It is often due to 
what has been described as suggestion. The police seldom try 
to induce a witness to commit wilful perjury, but it would 
seem that they make large use of the influence of suggestion. 
No doubt in most instances they firmly believe in the guilt 
of the p'erson whom they are accusing. In the same way, 
whenever there is any real doubt (as, for example, in the 
Smethurst and Maybrick cases which bear the strongest 
possible resemblance, though the decisions of the Home Office 
differed so widely), the counsel for the prosecution is almost 
always convinced of the prisoner's guilt, and the counsel for the 
defence of the prisoner's innocence. A man who has to play a 
particular part and who listens to any amount of ex parte 
statements on one side and none on the other, usually becomes 
a partisan by conviction as well as by employment. He 
believes that he is on the right side, and persists in this belief 
in spite of all arguments and decisions to the contrary. As 
long as the police act merely as a convicting agency — an agency 
bound to hunt up everything on one side and nothing on the 
other — they will for the most part entertain a real belief in the 
guilt of the accused, and deem it a very venial offence to use 
means to convict him which are not in strict accordance with 
the rules of justice and morality. When I read a policeman's 
evidence against a prisoner I always receive it cum grano saiis — 
as based on truth, but not free from exaggeration and suppression. 
The same remark applies to the evidence of all persons who 
feel interested in procuring a conviction and are convinced of 
the prisoner's guilt. The whole truth can only be elicited from 
them by cross-examination, and the prisoner's counsel has 
seldom sufficient information to enable him to elicit everything 
that might tell in his client's favour. 

Appellant. 



RICHARD JEFFERIES: 

THE TENDER MERCIES OF A GREAT NATURALIST. 

It is scarcely probable' that the student of zoology will find 
•himself directed to master any one of Richard Jefferies' works, 
nor will the scientific botanist of to-day be likely to turn to his 
pages with the hope of finding assistance in solving the 
problems of his department ; the horticultural colleges and the 
professors of agriculture have never, so far as my knowledge 
goes, accepted as text-books " Hodge and His Masters," " Wild 
Life in a Southern County," " The Life of the Fields," or any 
of the score of works that stand under the name of our English 
Thoreau ; yet in every true sense of the words Richard Jefferies 
was a great naturalist, and the system or the man that denies 
him that title stands self-condemned. For, what is a naturalist, 
and what is great, and what was Jefferies ? A naturalist by any 
rational interpretation of the term is one who has an intimate 
knowledge of the phenomena of animal and vegetable existence, 
who is well acquainted with the changing appearances of land 
and sky, studies the life of bird and insect, and in addition has 
the power of imparting his knowledge, impressions, and theories 
to others. The great naturalist is surely he who has a com- 
manding range, whose knowledge extends from the least to the 
greatest, whose experience is lifelong, whose energy and 
patience unrelaxing, whose narrative convincing, whose 
enthusiasm boundless. Jefferies from almost babyhood was a 
painstaking observer of that abounding life of the fields, brooks 
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in evoking them, their presence gives a tone to those volumes 
that deal with the problems of agricultural life, and the charge 
of misanthropy never proved so false as when applied to him. 
By nature he was shy, reserved, difficult of speech, shrinking 
from unknown personalities and calculated to appear morose, 
but so lavish was his affection that it went out in overflowing 
measure to sea and sky, land and flowers ; no one who has 
read his spiritual biography will cavil at this assertion, or fail 
to understand the feeling of pity for his unnecessarily lonely 
life. 

What was his relation to the living creatures in that world 
with which he seemed most familiar ? How did the animals, 
the birds, the flshes present themselves to his mind and heart ? 
The unsatisfactoriness of our reply will not be removed by 
withholding it a moment longer, and so, though we would give 
much that it might be otherwise, candour compels us to 
answer that a close study of his works persuades us that towards 
the sub-human creation he occupied a double relation, divided 
in himself between lust of killing and love of every living 
thing. 

A strange mixture was Richard Jefferies, a mixture in which 
the preponderance of different constituents varied from hour 
to hour. Hereditary instinct was of more importance in his 
make-up than he himself knew, and if his love of the open air 
which gave us " Life of the Fields," and " Field and Hedgerow," 
was really " in the blood," so was also his love of the chase, 
which is responsible for those traces of inhumanity in his 
works which make us shudder. 

The life-story of Richard Jefferies is too well-known to need 
repetition here, but it is necessary to recall the classification 
of his literary output so discriminatingly made by his most 
appreciative biographer. From 1872-8 is denoted the Early 
Period, and includes the two essays which first brought him 
to light, a number of papers on agricultural subjects, and a 
considerable amount of ** juvenilia " in the shape of novels, of 
which most Jefferies-students think the less said the better. 
The Middle or Naturalist Period stretches from 1878 to 1880, 
and is marked by the issue of such volumes as " The Game- 
keeper at Home," " The Amateur Poacher," and " Wild Life 
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Poacher." " There is just sufficient interest to induce one to 
remain quiet and still, which is the prime condition of seeing 
anything ; and in my own case the rabbits so patiently stalked 
have at last often gone free." 

Nor are there wanting in this, the least inspiring of all 
Jefferies' works, further evidences of humanity. Some weasels 
are working a rabbit warren — "To see their reddish heads 
thrust for a moment from the holes, and then re-appear at 
another, would have been amusing had it not been for the 
reflection that their frisky tricks would assuredly end in death." 
In another chapter we find — " So ready are all creatures to 
acknowledge kindness that ere now I have even made friends 
with the inhabitants of a wasps' nest." 

The story of Richard JefFeries, sitting gun in hand, 
watching, and in the end letting his intended victims go free, 
is a parable of his whole life ; being interpreted it explains 
the strange jumble of kindly and unkindly relations which 
we find running through the greater part of his published 
writings. 

First and essentially he was a sportsman ; his ancestors for 
many generations suffered from the popular delusion concerning 
the nobility of chasing wild animals to death ; entering into 
an unworthy tradition he early came to believe that the murder 
of feeble creatures, such as birds and rabbits, was an occupa- 
tion worthy of a reasonable human being and much to be 
commended. Read " Bevis " and " Wood - Magic," two 
otherwise charming books, and you will find this ** sporting " 
instinct well developed even in childhood ; turn to the volumes 
from which quotations have already been made, and it will be 
evident that to become a successful " sportsman " is the ideal 
of his rising youth and manhood. Another impulse than love of 
sport took him into the open air, but undoubtedly it was the 
fascination of the chase that often kept him there. The 
instinct grew less and less powerful as he found his special 
gift, and learned to use it, but occasionally it re-asserted its 
sway. A notable instance of the recrudescence of barbaric 
impulses is found in " Red Deer." This book, written in 1884, 
is an account of the haunts and habits of the wild deer of 
Exmoor, and gives a good many details concerning the worrying 
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leave the troat there till someone blundered into the knowledge of his 
existence. There were ways and means by which he could be withdrawn 
without any noise or publicity. But, then, what would be the pleasure of 
securing him, the fleeting pleasure of an hour, compared to the delight of 
seeing him almost day by day ? I watched him for many weeks, taking 
great precautions that no one should observe how continually I looked 

over into the water there So the summer passed, and, though 

never free from apprehensions, to my great pleasure without discovery." 

For four years was this fellowship cultivated, not without 
further anxieties on Jefferies' side, until as ill-fate would have it 
the stream was dammed in order " that some accursed main or 
pipe or other horror" might be laid across it further down. 
The trout's fate was sealed, but Jefferies could not stand by and 
see the inevitable end ; love hoped against hope that this wary 
fish, who had escaped so much, might by his skill evade those 

barbarians '* who one Sunday were bent on his destruction. 

But that was in the early summer. It is now winter, 
. . . . I have never seen him since. I never failed to 
glance over the parapet into the shadowy water. Somehow 
it seemed to look colder, darker, less pleasant than it used to 
do." This is his highest expression of humanitarianism yet 
reached ; beside it the finely expressed compassion for over- 
driven cattle, which makes one of the preceding chapters 
delightful, seems almost commonplace. 

Bird-catchers seemed to have formed Jefferies' bete noir, he 
never misses a chance of denouncing them or of manifesting his 
full sympathy for their unfortunate victims. This from the 
same volume as the last extract is worth a place in every bird- 
lover's scrap-book : — 

" Pity it is that anyone can be found to purchase the product of their 
brutality. No one would do so could they but realize the difference to the 
captive upon which they are lavishing their mistaken love, between the 
cage, the alternately hot and cold room (as the fire goes out at night), the 
close atmosphere and fumes that lurk near the ceiling, and the open air 
and freedom to which it was bom." 

Were we considering our author in the light of prison-reform 
movements the following, which emanates from a real sympathy 
with sorrows of birds, would scarcely be quotable ; as it is, they 
are an indication that humane sentiment is not lacking in 
" The Life of the Fields." 
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fo sprinis;; they are qoiet bat so verr Terr bosy in the height <^ summer; 
as aiutomn comes on they obrioosly delight in the occasional hoars of 
warmth* Tbe marlcs of their little feet are almost sacred — a joyoos life 
has been here— do not obliterate it. It is so delightfal to know that 
something is hj^ppy." 

The man who had shot a redwing just to see if his guess was 
correct, says in " Some April Insects:" — 

** It is difficult to scientifically identify small insects hastily flitting 
without capturing them, which I object to doing, for I dislike to interfere 
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with their harmless liberty. They have all been named and classified, 
and I consider it a great cruelty to destroy them again without special 
purpose. The pleasure is to see them alive and busy with their works, 
and not to keep them in a cabinet.** 

And again — 

" It is not worth while to catch them just for the purpose of identifica- 
tion, for they have enough enemies in the field without man and his 
heartless cabinets. The collector is the most terrible parasite of all. Let 
them go on with a happy hum, while the tulip opens in the sunshine.** 

Life seems to him a more valued possession than ever before, 
too precious to be thoughtlessly spilled. The sportsman's 
passion is surely dead when he writes in " Swallow-Time " 
(" Field and Hedgerow ") that most charming elegy on our 
household favourite ending with the memorable and pregnant 
words: — 

** The beautiful swallows, be tender to them, for they symbol all that is 
best in our nature and all that is best in our hearts.** 

A little known but most remarkable essay of Jefferies is that 
which appeared some considerable time after his death, and 
was published under the title " Nature and Eternity " (Long- 
man* s MagazinCy May, 1895). Probably one of his very last 
pieces of work, it equals if it does not surpass anything else that 
ever came from his pen ; to read it, and no one can afford not 
to read it, is to be convinced that before the end came to our 
great naturalist's earthly career the sportsman in him died and 
the poet and lover was fully born. There is a picture in our 
mind of the gun flung away and broken, nothing marring the 
harmony between the interpreter and the world he endeavoured 
to reveal to his fellow men, his heart beating with that of every 
living creature, too gentle, too tender, too true to be able to 
forget the feelings even of the least. If that is not Jefferies, then 
he never wrote " Field and Hedgerow," and the following is the 
work of some unknown genius who will wrest the laurel from 
the brows of him whose bust will yet make famous the walls of 
Salisbury's ancient fane : — 

** The goldfinches and the tiny caterpillars, the brilliant sun, if looked at 
lovingly and thoughtfully, will lift the soul out of the smaller Hfe of human 
care that is of selfish aims, bounded by seventy years, into the greater, 
the limitless life which has been going on over universal space from endless 
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ages past.*' He finds himself " fall of love and sympathy for thb feeble 
ant climbing over grass and leaf; for yonder nightingale pouring forth its 
song; feeling a community with the finches, with bird, with plant, with 
animal, and reverently stadsdng all these and more." 

One parting word, and we know that Jefiferies has obtained 
the secret of St. Francis and all humanitarians. So beautiful, 
so true, so tenderly said. 

" There is a slight rustle among the bushes and the fern upon the mound. 
It is a rabbit who has peeped forth into the sunshine. His eye opens 
wide with wonder at the sight of us ; his nostrils work nervously as he 
watches us narrowly. But in a little while the silence and stillness 
re-assure him : he nibbles in a desultory way at the stray grasses on the 
mound, and finally ventures out into the meadow almost within reach of 
the hand. It is so easy to make the acquaintance — ^to make friends with 
the children of Nature. From the tiniest insect upwards, they are so ready 
to dwell in sympathy with us — only be tender, quiet, considerate, in a word 
gentlemanly t towards them, and they will freely wander around. And they 
have such marveUous tales to tell — intricate problems to solve for us." 

So from him who had ravaged came forth perfect sweetness, 
so the sportsman fell before the poet, so Richard Jefferies 
ascended into Heaven. 

Arthur Harvie. 
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of its significance in relation not only to sport generally, but to 
the whole status of animals, that it has been carried to a 
triumphant conclusion in a period of ten years, which as agita- 
tions go, is a very moderate time. Nor is it by any means a 
slight thing in itself to have forced a Conservative Government to 
discontinue an institution that had lasted seven hundred years, 
and to have carried the public conscience a step beyond the point 
at which it arrived half-a-century ago — the prohibition of bull 
and bear-baiting. 



For these reasons alone, we should consider the pamphlet just 
published by the Rev; J. Stratton, ''The Decline and Fall of the 
Royal Buckhounds,""^ well worthy of attention, even if it were 
less readable and interesting than we find it. It is a notable 
proof of how much can be done by a tireless and single-hearted 
worker, even in the face of the tremendous difficulties by which 
an attack on an old and corrupt institution like the Royal Hunt 
must ever be attended. In such a case there are always plenty 
of reformers, so-called, who counsel a masterly inactivity as a 
wiser course than action ; but Mr. Stratton evidently paid scant 
attention to such advisers, and he has been fully justified by 
the result. 

It must not be thought, however, that there was any mere 
recklessness in Mr. Stratton's methods ; on the contrary, the 
reader is struck by the extreme carefulness and indefatigable 
industry with which all his charges were verified. 

" The distances I had to cover," he says, ** were often enormous. 
Whenever a person told me of a sporting occurrence savouring of 
barbarity, or I saw in the papers a notice of anything likely to be useful 
to me, I had to be off. I have frequently been pretty tired when nearing 
Chenies or Rickmansworth after a 20 miles' walk, engaged in detective 
work. And sometimes I have had to make two or three expeditions over 
one case before I could compare the. statements of eye-witnesses in such 
a way as to warrant my going into the Press against the enemy. I knew 
this laborious and disagreeable work must be done by myself personally, 
or the anti-buckhound crusade would go to pieces, so I persevered. 
Whenever I could do so, I got witnesses to sign papers, stating what they 
had seen, and some of these were in the form of affidavits. Anyone who 
may fancy that I have performed my part in this movement for the last 
ten years sitting in a study chair is a trifle mistaken." 
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as a rule, opposed to capital punishment. Dr. Oldfield, however, 
only gives the opinions of three Roman Catholic prelates — and 
what are they anx>ng so many ? Moreover, some of the Anglican 
Bishops express their opinions with great caution. The Bishop 
of Wakefield, for instance, " sees no particular reason why the law 
with r^ard to capital punishment need be altered at the present 
UmeJ* This reminds one of Mr. Artemus Ward's reply to the 
gentleman who remarked that it was a fine day, " Middlin', says 
I, not wishing to commit myself." Humanitarians, however, are 
aware that there are members both of the Judicial and of the 
Episcopal Bench who sympathise with their objects, nor was 
the late Lord Russell of Killowen the only Roman Catholic 
Judge who did so. 

Of much greater weight than the opinions of Judges and Bishops 
are these of the Governors and Chaplains of prisons who have 
real experience of capital punishment, and also know from their 
conversations with other prisoners how far the latter have been 
prevented firom committing murder by the fear of the gallows. But 
it appears that the Governors are not allowed to give opinions on 
the subject without permission firom the Prisons Commissioners, 
and that this permission was actually refused!* Some however did give 
opinions — all but one against capital punishment. We hope that 
the Whitehall Inquisitors (Dr. Oldfield of course suppresses the 
names) will not find them out and punish them, with the exception 
of the one who was " found among the faithless, faithful only he." 
The Chaplains appear to have been almost unanimous against 
capital punishment — a fact which their Bishops might find it 
worth while to consider. 

From opinions we pass to statistics. These when properly used 
are of great value, being records of experience of a more reliable 
character than any opinion formed even by a careful and impartial 
observer without their aid. But much depends on the complete- 
ness of the collection and the intelligent use made of it, and here 
we think again there is too much Tallack in the figures cited by 
Dr. Oldfield. We are not surprised to find, for example, that he 
and Dr. Anderson should have arrived at such opposite conclusions 



* The groond assigned for this strange decision was that it was not ** the 
official duty of the Governors of prisons to reply to abstract questions concerning 
the efficacy of capital punishment.*' Is the governor of a prison prohibited from 
expressing an opinion on any subject outside of the bare routine of his official 
duties ? We hope Mr. Ruggles-Brise will reply. 
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as regards burglary and house-breaking; and we regard the 
arguments of both on this subject as irrelevant. If a change in 
the punishment for any ofience either increases or diminishes the 
deterrent effect, the result will appear in the statistics of the first 
few years after the change is made. When the crime becomes more 
or less prevalent after the lapse of 20 years or upwards, the rise 
or fall is attributable to other causes. A smaller amount of 
statistics carefully arranged and intelligently discussed, relating 
either to the period of change or else brought up to date (in cases 
where it was contended that some particular state of things con- 
tinued up to the present) would be of more value than those which 
we find in this volume. Collections of opinions and statistics are 
useful in their way. They often furnish the raw material from 
which valuable conclusions can be drawn. But when thrown 
down without explanation or analysis they are almost as likely to 
lead to error as to truth. It was not without reason that the 
Irishman said : ** Statistics is the falsest thing in the world, even 
when they are thrue.*' 

The volume, as a rule, states the case against capital punishment 
clearly and well. But the first chapter on ** The Function of the 
Law " seems to a considerable extent to assume what many of the 
advocates of capital punishment would dispute. This function is 
compendiously expressed by Bishop Butler (with whose writings 
the Anglican Bishops are supposed to be familiar) as *' to prevent 
future mischief.'* And on this point Dr. Anderson adopts the 
doctrine of Sir John Bridge : " I have nothing to do with punishing 
crime ; that rests with a higher power. My business is to protect 
the community." To which Dr. Anderson adds : " Punishment 
is merely a means to an end, namely, the safe-guarding of the 
community, and therefore if those interests can be best served by 
letting an offender go unpunished, as e.g.^ in the case of youthful 
offenders, no sentence is imposed." Truly Dr. Anderson has 
blessed the *' humanity-mongers," as Balaam blessed the children 
of Israel. If the only object of State punishment is to protect the 
community, the corollary that the community should be protected 
with as little suffering as possible to the prisoner will be generally 
conceded. 

" Popular Objections " are on the whole well dealt with by our 
author, though we think more space might have been allotted to 
the Scripture argument which still weighs heavily with many 
persons. But we think the chapter on **The Origin of the Savage 
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for murderers (in cases where the death-penalty is not carried out) 
are indeed too long and too severe. The additional suffering in 
these cases is great. The additional deterrent effect is small. 
And when the ground of the commutation is doubt, it is really 
monstrous to keep the prisoner in penal servitude year after year, 
although the doubt is still not merely unsolved but actually 
increased by subsequent evidence in the prisoner's favour. Com- 
mutations for doubt should be regarded as merely affording 
opportunities for the prosecution to complete a defective case; 
and if the doubt cannot be removed after a reasonable time has 
been allowed for the purpose, it is not humanity but justice that 
demands the liberation of the prisoner. '< Prove your innocence," 
is a requirement that involves a complete reversal of the principles, 
both of law and of justice ; and if the Home Office were a judicial 
tribunal, it would find no place there. But it would seem that 
mercy is sometimes withheld because innocence is not proved to 
demonstration. What a wretched play upon words ! 

These last remarks are, we think, apposite to the subject. In 
advocating the abolition of capital punishment in England, it is 
important to bear in mind that, in the total absence of a Court of 
Criminal Appeal, the death-sentence is much more likely to be 
carried out on an innocent man in England than in almost any 
other civilised country. If we persist in sending murderers to the 
gallows, we ought at all events to take every reasonable step to 
prevent persons who are not murderers from being sent there. 
Other countries do this. We do not. We execute more than the 
usual percentage of persons convicted of murder, and our judges 
have strained the meaning of the term murder, so as to embrace 
persons who would not be classed as murderers in other countries. 
If we exclude these technical murders from the list, the proportion 
of executions to convictions is much higher than our judicial 
statistics indicate ; and it is in this country where clemency to 
persons convicted of real murders is so rare, that we are absolutely 
without a Court of Criminal Appeal, where the errors (much more 
frequent we believe than is usually supposed) committed in the 
Court below can be corrected. Numbers of persons are now 
wearing out their lives in prison who would be acquitted with little 
hesitation if a new trial were possible ; and some have no doubt 
been hanged under similar circumstances. 

Dr. Oldfield's peculiar views are often interesting and suggestive, 
but we think his work would have been more effective if he had 
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stack more closely to the beaten track. Peculiar views on the part 
of a writer on snch a sobjecl enable a hostile reviewer to depreciate 
the entire work by confining his remarks to them. But the 
opponents of capital punishment will find in this work an excellent 
repository of arguments firom which they can make their own 
selection ; and we think that impartial inquirers, though they may 
not zdopt all the writer's theories or arguments, will be led to adopt 
his conclusion. 

Finally, we think Dr. Oldfield under-rates (or at least some 
of his authorities do so) the strength of public feeling on the 
subject. This feeling manifests itself locally in almost every 
instance in which a prisoner is convicted of a murder which is 
not of an aggravated tjrpe, or in which there is any doubt as to 
the guilt of the accused. But the feeling, or at least the expression 
of it, is merely local and confined to the particular case — ^partly 
because the facts are unknown elsewhere, and partly because there 
is nobody to organise such a movement except in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The task of the humanitarian is to bring these 
scattered rays to a focus — to give a general direction to a feeling 
which at present only exhibits itself in individual cases, and to 
make this public feeling influence our Parliamentary elections and 
our Legislature. This remarkisindeedtrueof all Humanitarianism. 
There is a strong public feeling in its favour. What is wanted is 
an organisation which will give to this feeling a practical political 
influence with which would-be M.P.s ¥dll have to reckon. We 
trust that at every future General Election there will be a 
Humanitarian Vote, and that capital punishment will be one of 
the questions on which the opinions of candidates will be asked 
by the electorate, and that the answer will affect a number of 
votes, increasing on every occasion that the experiment is 

repeated. 

Appellant. 



The Confessions of a Poacher. By J. Connbll, with Illustrations 
by S. T. Dado. (London : Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson. 1901. 
3s. 6d.) 

In the last number of Thb Humanb Rbvibw there appeared an 
article by Mr. Council on " The Game Laws,*' and some of our 
readers are doubtless familiar with his pamphlet on the same 
subject, published by the Humanitarian League. The case against 
the Game Laws is a strong, indeed an unanswerable one, and Mr. 
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Professor D. G. Ritchie and others of the pseudo-ethical school 
have persistently denied) that where animals are protected by 
law the protection is given them as sentient beings, for their own 
sakes, not, as mere goods and chattels, for the sake of man. 

" Animals,*' he says, " live as much for their own sakes as does man- 
kind, which did not come on the scene till a later period. Like mankind, 
they have their place in the providential order, their natural share of 
pleasures and pains. 

" The characteristic of life is organic sensibility, and this sensibility is as 
intense in animals as in men. They have consciousness of their physical 
individuality; they have egoism, that is to say, constant care for self- 
preservation. Here we see already good title to a direct regard for this 
individuality. 

" To contrast animals with * persons,* and to class them as ' things,* is 
to deny nature, to do violence to truth and good sense.'* 

The only criticism we have to make on M. Engelhardt's work 
is that the importance of the food question, in its bearing on the 
recognition of animals* rights, seems to have escaped him. He is 
content to dismiss this momentous part of the problem in a few 
lines, in which he says that '' a fatal law compels us to feed on the 
flesh of animals,'* and he finds a justification for this in the plea 
that the world of beings is made subject to man, and that the 
animals prey on one another. A study of vegetarian literature 
will very soon convince him of the fallacy that lurks in these 
arguments. We trust that he will re-consider this point when his 
excellent book passes into a second edition. 



Edward Carpenter : Poet and Prophet, By Ernest Crosby, 
Author of '* Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable." {The Conservator, 
Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 1901.) 

We welcome the re-issue, in the form of a booklet, of these 
thoughtful articles, which first appeared in the Conservator. 
Edward Carpenter, it seems to us, is one of the few really noteworthy 
English authors of the present time ; for critics who look below 
the surface of things need not greatly concern themselves with the 
crowd of " popular ** writers whose praises fill the mind of the 
public, and the columns of the literary journals, until some new 
favourite arises. Readers who wish to know how quietly genuine 
books come into being, while a noise is being made over those of 
little value, cannot do better than follow Mr. Crosby*s careful and 
sympathetic analysis of Carpenter's chief writings. 
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The Day of the Sun. By Conrad Noel, Curate of St. Marjr's, 
Paddington Green. (London : David Nutt. 1901.) 

It is an encouraging sign of the times that a book of this sort 
should be written by a clergyman of the Established Church. 
Nothing, perhaps, has been more depressing in English sociai 
history than the Puritanical Sunday, with its bigoted hatred of all 
that is natural and free, and its stupid confusion of pleasure with 
*' sin ; " and Mr. Noel has done a real service to the cause of 
humanism by his able and courageous demonstration that the 
Puritanical Sunday has as little justification in Church history as 
it has in reason and common-sense. Sunday observance, as he 
shows, is conspicuously lacking in the humane and truly religious 
instincts. '* At present," he says, '* education — even religious (!) 
education — proceeds from the false basis of self-interest so-called. 
The prevalent love of pleasure is not at all a thing that need 
alarm us. The thing that should terrify us is the atheistic and 
inhuman pessimism of ' religion,' the inhuman assumption upon 
which our philosophy of life is based, namely, that self-interest is 
the root-principle of life." 

Humanitarians will find Mr. Noel's book a most instructive and 
valuable one. 



Kith atul Kin : Poems of Animal Life. Selected by Henry S. Salt. 
(London : George Bell and Sons. 1901. is. net.) 

Character Building: Thought Power. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 
(London : George Bell and Sons. 1901. is. net.) 

These are the two latest volumes in Messrs. Bell's prettily got 
up <* Life and Light Books.'* 
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CAIN. 

Nay, flee not from me. Does this livid brand 
Stamped on my brow affright you ? Fear it not, 
It marks a sin, perhaps, but yet a sin 
That had its root in kindliness of heart. 
Which brought upon my soul, bent Edenward, 
The hatred of my brother Abel's God. 
For with my mother's milk I had sucked in 
Eden's sweet memories, and she told me much 
Of that glad time when all the beasts and birds 
Were, as it were, her brethren — how it was. 
The Master of the garden blessed them all. 
And gave them every herb and every tree 
To be to them for food, and how one day 
She plucked the fairest fruit of all, and how 
The Master drove them forth, Adam and Eve, 
In anger, and how first he slew the beasts 
That looked with trustful pitiful amaze 
At this new monster. Death, and how he bound 
Their bloody skins around her waist and his. 
While both shrank back in horror. From the day 
I first could understand that oft-told tale, 

N 
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I dreamt of Eden, and I sought to turn 

Even with my baby hands this cursed earth 

Into another garden. And I loved 

To till the soily and bring my choicest fruits 

And lay them in my mother's lap, and ask 

If these were fair as Eden's golden yield. 

And she would smile, — oh, such a plaintive smile, — 

And tell me " Ay," and kiss me, but the tears 

That fell upon my face and her deep sigh 

Said " Nay " more clearly. Abel listened too 

To all these tales, but little did he care 

For Eden and its green luxuriant herbs. 

Rather he loved to hear how the dumb beasts 

Came to the slaughter, — ^how the skins were ripped 

From the warm bodies, how the sharpened stone 

Pierced the soft flesh, and how the blood gushed forth. 

And once upon a time, as with my foot 

I guided through the thick and blackened soil 

The irrigating waters, in the sky 

I saw a smoke ascending and I smelt 

A burning stench, and heard the bleat of lambs. 

Then ran I toward the place and through the trees 

Looked curiously. What was it that I saw ? 

My brother Abel holding in his hands 

A new-bom lamb that cried just like a child 

While he bent back its head and cut its throat ! 

And well-nigh all its blood poured out and left 

The trembling body. On a pile of stones 

Crackled a mighty fire, while bones and wool 

And bits of flesh and trickling streams of blood, 

With here and there great splashes, made a scene 

That touched mine eyes with madness, and I felt, — 

As I beheld those helpless slaughtered lambs, — 

The self-same spirit of blind blood-thirstiness. 

That filled their murderer, strike into my soul. 

I stooped and lifted from the ground a stone 

Large as my head and hurled it at the lad 

Before he saw me. It felled him to the earth 
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Crushing his back. I saw his red life's blood 
Mix with the lamb's upon his legs and arms. 
And then I fled 

If I had only guessed 
That violence will not shield to violence, — 
That butchery keeps alive the butcher's trade, 
Shedding of blood the murderer's ! Had I known 
That by my very deed I gave assent 
To Abel's sin, and made it permanent, 
Forever taking from myself the right 
Of re-creating Eden I Had I dreamed, 
(As since that day I often have foreseen 
In visions), how the centuries would drag on 
From cruelty to cruelty, with that sin 
Transmuted into custom, — slaughter-houses 
Revered as temples, lines of butcher-priests 
Pointing mankind to Moloch, conjuring up 
A God who loves to hear his victims' cries, — 
To sniff the smell of blood, and in the end 
To torture his own son, whose followers — 
The wolf-like followers of a lamb — should joy 
In burning saints and prophets at the stake, 
And later yet in preaching war and strife. 
Bloodshed and tyranny against those who work 
For peace and justice ! When I think of this. 
And how one moment of a wider love, 
Embracing killed and killer, in my heart 
Might once have blotted out this tale of guilt 
And changed the current of the stubborn years. 
My punishment is more than I can bear. 

But do not shun me. Do not turn away. 
Be sorry, for this hateful brand proclaims 
A sin that was at worst but half a sin. 

Ernest Crosby. 

Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRIAL WOMEN AND HOW TO 

HELP THEM. 

Amongst all the questions of social reform stirring the world 
at present, none, so &r as women are concerned, seems more 
universally popular than that of how to improve the industrial 
woman. The W.L.A. considers it as amongst the most 
important part of their agenda at their annual meeting ; the 
N.U.W.W. discuss it continually ; in all women's organisations 
the subject is continually cropping up in various forms, and 
attracts deep attention. 

The philanthropically-minded take it up in the shape of girls' 
clubs, classes for amusement, prize-givings, teas, " socials," 
etc. Chapels have their P.S.A.'s and P.S.E.'s for women as 
well as for men. District visitors and Bible readers frequent 
the mills and factories in the dinner-hour and read to the 
girls. Self-sacrificing women are everywhere engaged in 
rescue work. 

Still, in spite of this, I, for one, do not see a correspondingly 
great improvement in the temper of the industrial woman's 
mind, in her moral condition, and — most important, since it 
underlies the two first — in her economic position. There is 
doubtless an awakening going on in the minds of those who are 
working to help the industrial classes by the means I have 
enumerated, but that is not the point under consideration at 
present, nor is it of so much moment ; for when the working 
woman does awake and desire her true salvation, she must, as 
all of us must, work it out for herself. All that can be done 
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by outsiders — uc, persons not of the proletariat class — is to 
help to awaken that desire, and to see that it is a desire for a 
true salvation, and not for some second rate form of it. Do the 
lines on which these various schemes of reform run tend in this 
direction ? Of course the promoters of them say they do. I 
consider they do not. I will ask my readers to bear in mind 
that in this article I am referring chiefly to the industrial 
women in the large manufsicturing centres — e.g.^ the textile 
workers and the wholesale clothing workers of the North, the 
straw-plaiters, nail and chain makers, &c. In London, owing 
to many things — such as the educative policy adopted now by the 
women's trade union and industrial organizations, the settle- 
ment system (spreading slowly to the provinces), the various 
kinds of co-operative societies, &c. — ^the conditions are some- 
what different. 

My reason for considering that these schemes do not run 
upon lines of real reform is that none of them perceive, or 
attack, the real roots of the question. They avoid the 
economic side of the question, and they therefore — for 
economics and morals ever run hand in hand — are confused 
and blinded about its moral side. If working women were 
made to appreciate, desire, and therefore obtain, better wages 
and better economic conditions generally, they would both 
desire, and attain to, better moral (and sanitary) conditions. 
All history, both political and economic, teaches us this, but 
the teaching for the most part falls on deaf ears. History 
teaches us, too, that in order to accomplish this we must fill 
the minds of those we wish to emancipate with an intelligent 
discontent with the conditions enslaving them, and help them 
to obtain freedom by means of a discriminating and well- 
organised rebellion, of the sort that leads to effective results, 
and not, as now, to mere disorder. 

In order to show how to produce this rebellion — this great 
mental revolution — and to prove that at present the general 
teaching and practice of the world is opposed to it, let us 
examine what the conditions are which enslave the industrial 
woman. We shall then the better see how the district visitor, 
the rescue worker, &c., are unconsciously, mostly working on 
the side of the perpetuation of the very evils they deplore. 
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ally when we have given her a knowledge of what freedom 
really is, and how it can only be gained by desiring and aiming 
at the best and highest — a desire of which she is as capable as 
any one of us in all the world. 

This is our task; and that it is unpopular, often mis- 
understood by those whom it is meant to help, and often 
therefore thankless, only makes it more worth while. These 
difficulties serve to quicken and strengthen one's vision, con- 
vincing one more each day that this task is the right one. The 
straight and narrow path was ever reported to be difficult and 
hard to pursue, but any other road is surely not to be 
tolerated. 

Isabella O. Ford. 



A THRUSH THAT NEVER LIVED. 

One summer afternoon I was walking on the South Downs 
in a very silent lonely place where these great round green 
hills are highest ; and when I had got to the top of one of the 
hills I saw far down on the further side a small ancient farm in 
the hollow at its foot. The old grey farm-house with its 
clustering shade trees, out-buildings with thatched roofs, and a 
small orchard and garden surrounded by a high stone wall, 
formed together a pretty peaceful picture, and although seen 
distinctly in all its details in that clear atmosphere, the buildings 
yet appeared at that distance no bigger than dolls* houses. 
On the further side of the deep hollow in which the farm stood 
arose a second hill higher even than the one I stood upon. I 
crossed over to it, going close to the farm on my way, and in 
passing heard the shrill voices of a number of children playing 
in the little walled orchard. Their shouts and laughter 
sounded very loud as I passed their hidden playground, but the 
noise soon died away as I toiled up the opposing slope. Half 
way to the top I paused to rest and admire the view, and 
looking back I once more heard the voices of the children — the 
high-pitched tones and peals of laughter, now faint and far and 
made musical by distance. It seemed strange to hear such a 
sound in such a place, in the silence of those great lonely hills, 
under the vast blue silent sky. 

It was then, while listening, that I caught sight of a narrow 
slip of wood close to my feet, about four inches long, rounded 
at one end and pointed at the other, with some words written 





at 

the oclias of hB om age. Howhe 
k aO in-dieirsmft 
yrywt^^ c I mmi iw. and peals of 

with health and Imn a iifw ! I have nAaJi e d him, the poor 
Cfipple, at soch a. tme^ and seen a. huiigiv look cjnmff into Uh 
eyes and pale bet wUdi srrinrd to sar, ** Oh that I ooold ran 
and leap and shoot and hmgh with joy just oncse in my life — 
jost for a few minoteSy even if swift death diOQkl follow I " 

How sad is his case ! Bat his loss is less than that (A a 
caged bird, becanse of that doable life I have qx>ken of. For 
the bird has bat one life, and one sapreme €aunilty — that great 
fecalty of flight to which all the others have been sobordinated 
and brought into an exquisite harmony. Deprive it of this 
special gift — the power of swift aerial motion which we are 
withoaty and all else — all Acuities, with everj-thing beside — the 
feathered garment and swift blood and aerial soul — are made 
of no account ; and are like dead straws and dust blown about 
by the wind, and like mere vain promptings, such as would be 
an impulse in a dumb man to open his mouth and cry 
out aloud. 

W. H. Hudson. 
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•»— qualities all invaluable to any and every member of any and 
every nation all the world over. The advocates of "sport" 
grant that " sport " is out of the question for our millions, but 
they say that our millions are at present led by a few handreds. 
or at the most thousands of politicians and others, and that 
it is necessary for these few to have the above qualities at 
all costs. 

Now the cost of the " sport " of these comparatively few 
individuals is great for the individuals themselves ; but it is still 
greater for the nation, not only because of the unused land, 
much of which might be used for the cultivation of fruit trees, 
etc., but also for the habit of animal killing, which ''sport" 
encourages. Is there no better means for developing the above 
qualities ? Is there no means suited for our millions also, as 
well as for our few ? 

I believe that no quality which is developed by means of 
** sport " would not also be developed by means of carefully 
selected and adapted games and athletics. If we need shooting 
besides, we can supply this want by the shooting of clay 
pigeons, as the Americans are doing with increasing frequency. 
We might also have moving targets. But I have little doubt 
that the best games and athletics, such as football and boxing, 
would do for us whatever " sport " does, and at less cost. 

At present the sole justification for ** sport " is that it is an 
incentive to exercise, and to the development of the above 
qualities. Education tells us that the starting-point for action 
should be interest ; " sport " affords this interest, as I have 
pointed out in another article. A walk by the banks of a 
lovely river may be good for all of us, but at present few of 
our leading men would walk there unless the river were good 
for fishing ; and we may apply this to nature generally. There 
are exceptions — for example, when mountains have to be 
climbed, or when there is some element of competition, as in 
some race or trial of speed on a motor-car. But to the majority 
of us the study of nature as a pleasure is a lost art ; there is no 
longer the starting-point of interest and attraction. There 
is a firmly-established craving for some sort of competition^ a 
well exercised and habitual desire for some sort of mastery ; 
and we had better admit this at once as a characteristic of 
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out the whole body. They should give vigorous health and 
incidentally lead to a study and love of nature. 

*' Games, in fact, are or should be a grand preparation for 
life, by being an imitation of life's struggles, to which imitation 
the keenest interest is not wanting, while the worst side of life's 
struggles, as seen in religion and commerce, can be excluded." 

3. Has such an experiment as I suggest yet succeeded anywhere? 

We may start by looking at the game of squash in America. 
The game of squash needs a small room, e.g., of wood, and a 
little artificial light for evening play. There must be a line on 
the wall, above which line the ball must be hit. There must 
be a ball and a racket, for instance, an old lawn tennis ball 
and an old lawn tennis racket. The rules are simple ; the ex- 
pense can be reduced to almost nothing, and half-an-hour of play 
gives plenty of exciting exercise and a good sweat. American 
business men need something very attractive to drag them 
from their arm-chairs after their day's work in the city. But 
hundreds play and enjoy squash at New York, Tuxedo, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and elsewhere, even though there be few 
squash competitions. I have seen many of the leading Wall 
Street and other magnates of America thoroughly revelling in 
the game, and feeling especially well afterwards. The squash- 
courts can be on the highest floor of a building. They are 
high up at Boston and in New York ; in Philadelphia there is 
one on the roof of the racquet court. 

On the lower floors of the Boston Athletic Association there 
are many arrangements for athletics ; the chief of these is the 
gymnasium with its various apparatus. The leading univer- 
sities have imitation boats, in which people can practice 
rowing. Indeed, there is scarcely any modern apparatus which 
is missing. In a gallery round the wall of the gymnasium 
there is frequently a running track. The building on some 
other floor may have its swimming-bath, and perhaps its 
Turkish bath, as well as regular club-rooms. The Boston 
Association has two thousand members in this single building ; 
they are mostly active members. Those who do not go in for 
hard games or gymnastics will perhaps take the lift downstairs, 
and play a game of bowls or billiards. 
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University 9 in America^ hundreds of sets of flannels were kept 
in a single room, and the arrangements were so excellent that 
the place was quite sweet. There would be a large gynmasiom 
with all sorts of appliances, e.g., the punch-ball, and the 
imitation rowing-boat, and perhaps the various " developers." 
There might be the gallery with its running-track. Above 
there would certainly be the squash courts, where cheap and 
imperishable balls and rackets could be easily obtained. The 
same courts could be used for fives, where perhaps soft balls 
could be used instead of the usual hard balls. Of cooise 
fives is played with the hands, and therefore cheaper than 
squash. It is good all-round exercise, since both sides of 
the body are employed, and there is a considerable amount 
of stooping. So for, we have advanced little beyond the 
American plan. 

To these items, however, we may add an open space on the 
flat roof, like that which is used by the St. Paul's Choir School 
in London. One of the leading American bankers was going 
to build a squash-court on his roof, just before I left America. 
In the building there should be plain rooms for boxing, fencing, 
single-stick, and perhaps for ping-pong, and such other games 
as may be popular. 

But the chief feature of the building should be large plain 
wooden-walled rooms for indoor games. The best games are to 
be adapted so that they may be played in these large rooms. 
In these large rooms there must be artificial light for evening 
play; that is absolutely essential. It is strange that in England 
no architect has yet studied indoor games as a special subject. 
The light should not be thrown downwards, but upwards on to 
a reflector, or on to a white ceiling ; anyhow, the ceiling should 
be white, so that it may not absorb so much light. The indirect 
light would be scarcely at all trying to the eyes. Add to these 
rooms balls of various sizes, and all kinds of implements, 
which can be sold by the professional or manager, and we have 
everything ready for the best English games in cities. All 
games will include play off the four walls. This play off the 
walls is one of the chief charms of many forms of squash and 
fives; without it racquets and tennis would lose half their 
variety. One of the best games in the world, Canadian 
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least, the games would be possible during any month in the 
year, during any day in the month, and during any time in 
the day. 

One of our crying needs is exercise for the millions. There 
is plenty of exercise possible for the millions, but as yet there 
is lacking a sufficient inducement and attraction. Games offer 
this inducement. Games within buildings, where artificial 
light is possible, are especially adapted to our modem city life, 
where most of the daytime is spent (or should be spent) in 
brain work. Such a scheme as I suggest here is recommended 
to the notice of those who have money, and of those who have 
the management of such affairs. It is time that politicians 
awoke from their apathy. They see our nation degenerating 
physically, at least in our cities, in spite of all the tremendously 
expensive sanitary precautions, and the advance of the science 
of surgery. And yet they will not wake up. If one were to 
suggest to an influential person that the millions need games, he 
would say : " I am too busy to attend to this." Once or twice I 
have suggested the idea to editors, but they have replied, ** My 
paper is not frivolous." It is time that we began to see 
the reality of things, that we candidly examined into these 
questions. What have games done for us ? What would they 
do for our millions if they were possible for our millions ? 
What are the effects of games as compared with the effects of 
"education," which is too often the mere swallowing of dry 
facts ; as compared with the effects of religion, which is too 
often mere adherence to dry dogmas ; as compared with the 
effects of commerce, which is too often mere money-making by 
hook or by crook ; as compared in fact with almost any 
" orthodox " department of life ? 

Eustace Miles. 
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I was associated on the Committee of the London Model Abattoir 
Society, and in a careful inspection of slaughter-houses, gave in 
his excellent pamphlet " Behind the Scenes in Slaughter- 
houses" experiences such as this: "In one slaughter- 
house we happened to see a youth killing a bullock. He hit 
the unfortunate animal five blows before he actually felled it.. 
There is plenty of evidence to show that this, far from being 
rare — is one of the commonest occurrences in the world.*' 

It would be easy to multiply instances of what goes on in the 
smaller class of private slaughter-houses, but perhaps the £urest 
way of dealing with the inhumanity of these places is to give 
some account of what goes on in the largest and best conducted 
slaughter-houses in London, from one of which, at Islington, 
I will venture to lift the veil. The slaughter-house in 
question was large and compared with other slaughter-houses I 
have visited, well equipped and in excellent order. I got into 
talk with one of the slaughter-men, and when a free distribution 
of cigars and other inducements had made my footing sure, 
was admitted to see the killing of a lot of upwards of sixty head 
of fine cattle. The cattle were in the lairs separated from the 
slaughter-house proper by partition doors, which it had been 
reported to me at this very slaughter-house a few days before 
were always kept closed during the killing. The animals were 
mostly oxen, but I noticed two bulls who would, I expected, 
give trouble when the time for slaughter arrived, 

I confess that the mere anticipation of the slaughter of these 
sleek, well-fed, quiet domestic animals, accustomed to trust man 
and without suspicion of his goodwill, made me so uncomfort- 
able with the sense of my powerlessness to protect them, 
that I would have gladly left the building but that I knew 
what I witnessed might be of use to aid the cause of slaughter- 
house reform. I was not kept long waiting. The doors 
were opened wide, converting the lairs and the slaughter- 
house proper into what was practically one building. Two 
butchers with bared arms stepped up to the nearest bullock, 
a fat, sleek shorthorn, roped him, and dragged him half- 
resisting to the spot, where a tall young butcher waited 
with a poleaxe. As soon as the bullock's head was in 
position for the blow, the poleaxe fell with a crunching 
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lishment of six public abattoirs and the abolition of all private 
slaughter-houses. This recommendation was avowedly made 
solely for the purpose of obtaining efficient meat inspection, 
which the present system of private slaughter-houses makes 
quite impracticable. The L.C.C. has a staff of six, men 
employed in this work, and it is sufficient to say that thqrhave 
to inspect about 450 slaughter-houses scattered over the vast 
area of London to show that the inspection could not possibly 
be efficient. Something may be done by district officers, but, as 
Dr. Shirley Murphy says, efficient meat inspection cannot be had 
in London as long as the present system of hundreds of private 
slaughter-houses exists. The possibility of diseased meat reaching 
the consumer is a very real and wide-spread danger, the fisicilities 
supplied by the private slaughter-house system for bu)dng sick 
and even seriously diseased animals and disposing of them to 
the poorer class of consumer being unquestionable. 

The ablest and most exhaustive statement of the case for 
private slaughter-houses as against public abattoirs is that 
republished in a pamphlet with the title " Private Slaughter- 
houses V. Public Abattoirs" by the Meat Trades Journal. 
The author, who presents his case with much ability, is a 
butcher ; but he very skilfully keeps in the background the 
real inwardness of his arguments. His main object is 
to safeguard the vested interests of the 450 private 
slaughter-houses in London. His statement that the present 
inspection of slaughter-houses is efficient is answered fully by 
Dr. Shirley Murphy's report, and by the conditions of the 
problem. His assertion that tuberculosis is not conveyed by 
meat has, in the light of Koch's recent pronouncement to the 
same effect, something — the Royal Commission may be able 
to decide how much — to be said for it. But how about other 
diseases ? Is it quite clear, for instance, that cancer is not 
due to cancerous meat? This possibility has been very 
ably set forth in an article, " Tuberculosis and Cancer," 
in the August number of the Abolitionist by that thoughtful 
and experienced health-reformer, Lady Paget. The author 
of " Private Slaughter-houses v. Public Abattoirs " points out 
that the great increase in meat-eating is coincident with a 
great decrease in tuberculosis, and thinks that statistics 
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being subjected to such treatment so unwholesome as to be 
practically poisonous. It is not of course a proved fanct ; but 
it is possible and even probable that the Nemesis of the cruelty 
with which animals killed for food are treated lets £bl11 on the 
community which permits this cruelty and ill-usage the scourge 
of cancer. A large increase of other diseases, such as Bright'^ 
disease, nephritis, &c., may also perhaps one day be traced in 
part to the same source. At all events the fact that deaths firom 
cancer in spite of improved sanitation increased from 501 per 
million in Great Britain in 1878 to 787 per million in 1897, 
requires, in face of the great improvement in health condi* 
tions, to be explained. I do not attribute the increase solely to 
the eating of unwholesome meat, but I do consider the large 
increase in the consumption of meat, which is synchronous 
with a large increase in deaths from cancer, to point to a possible 
cause well worth consideration. 

That an immense amount of excellent meat is rendered 
unwholesome by the ill-treatment, the beating and starving of 
animals in their transit to the slaughter-house, and by the 
terror and other cruelty which they have to endure in the 
slaughter-house, seems to amount practically to a certainty. 
Even were the animals taken care of and killed painlessly, 
the present system of private slaughter-houses involves the 
danger of hanging up steaming carcasses to " set " in the 
unsanitary surroundings which often obtain in private slaughter- 
houses. It must be remembered that freshly killed meat, hot 
from the slaughter-man's knife, readily receives and retains any 
corruption from foul gases that may be in the air, a state of 
things not only possible from neglect in the slaughter-house itself 
but from its surroundings, which are usually those of a poor 
and crowded neighbourhood. This, of course, is to leave out 
of account the carcasses of actually diseased and dying animals 
which the poorer class of private slaughter-house gives continual 
opportunities of palming off on the unsuspecting public. 
Professor James Long, writing in the Rural Worlds put the 
case against the private slaughter-house, on sanitary grounds, 
with an authority to which I lay no claim. 

** The question is in a nutshell : Is it or is it not consistent with the 
maintenance of public health that cattle should be driven into private 
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was again brought before the London Coonty Council on Tuesday. The 
resolutions which the Committee submitted for adoption by the Council 
were as under : — 

" (a.) That in the opinion of the Council it is desirable that, as a 
first step towards ensuring the proper inspection of meat, private 
slaughter-houses shiould cease to exist in London, and that butchers 
should in substitution be afforded such facilities as are necessary for 
the killing of animals in public slaughter-houses to be erected by the 
Council. 

" {b.) That a copy of this report and of the Council's resolutions 
thereon be sent to the Local Government Board, with an intimation 
that the Council is prepared to accept such responsibilities as may 
be necessary to give effect in London to the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, and that the Board be asked 
whether they will include in any legislation introduced by them in 
connection with the Royal Commission's report the provisions which 
would be necessary for this purpose." 

After some discussion, Mr. A. M. Torrance moved that the 

Committee proceed to the next business, and this was carried 

by a large majority of votes and the scheme of reform 

practically rejected. The fact is that the butchers, seeing 

their vested interests in hundreds of slaughter-houses in 

London in danger, succeeded in alarming some representatives 

of the farming interest, and the hostile attitude of the farming 

interest is perhaps the explanation of the surprising part in 

the controversy played by the Prince of Wales in allowing his 

name to be associated with the action of the Smithfield Club 

in opposition to the London County Council's public abattoir 

scheme. Professor James Long has pointed out that there is 
no reason for the farmers' alarm. 

"Many farmers have morally allied themselves with the 
butchers, and have apparently determined at any cost to 
prevent if possible the establishment of abattoirs and the 
abolition of the slaughter-house. Is there any justification 
for this action ? It has been stated on authority that there 
are some 5,000 butchers in London, and that of this large 
number only 450 possess slaughter-houses, the remaining 
4,550 buying their meat in the carcass market. It is, there- 
fore, so tar as London is concerned, to prevent the abolition 
of 450 slaughter-houses that action is being taken. Assuming 
that in every instance the butchers who own these establish- 
ments were to buy meat in the carcass market and to give up 
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must be built up gradually on one foundation, and that 
is the establishment of public abattoirs and the abolition of 
private slaughter-houses. The first step towards rearing the 
edifice is to lay the foundation, and all humane persons, whether 
meat-eaters or vegetarians, ought at once to bring their united 
weight to bear on the London County Council and force or 
persuade that august body to brave the wrath of the incensed 
butchers, and in spite of vested interests carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Council's own Inspector. 

John Verschoyle. 
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HERMAN MELVILLE. 

Anyone who undertakes to reverse some judgment in 
history or criticism, or to set the public right regarding some 
neglected man or work, becomes at once an object of suspicion. 
Nine times out of ten he is called a literary snob for his pains» 
or a prig who presumes to teach his betters, or a '' phrase- 
monger," or a "young Osric," or something equally soul- 
subduing. Besides, the burden of proof lies heavy upon him. 
He preaches to a sleeping congregation. The good public has 
returned its verdict upon the case, and is slow to review the 
evidence in favour of the accused, or, having done so, to confess 
itself in the wrong. Still, difficult as the work of rehabilitation 
always is, there are cheering instances of its complete success ; 
notably, the rescue of the Elizabethan dramatists by Lamb 
and Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt. Nor in such a matter is the 
will always free. As Heine says, ideas take possession of us 
and force us into the arena, there to fight for them. There is 
also the possibility of triumph to steel the raw recruit against 
all dangers. Though the world at large may not care, the 
judicious few may be glad of new light, and may feel satisfac- 
tion in seeing even tardy justice meted out to real merit. In 
my poor opinion much less than justice has been done to an 
American writer, whose achievement is so considerable that it 
is hard to account for the neglect into which he has fallen. 

This writer is Herman Melville, who died in New York in 
the autumn of 1891, aged eighty-three. That his death excited 
little attention is in consonance with the popular apathy 
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Alanno firom Hio-Hio. The prologue in a whale-ship and the 
voyage in an open boat are, perhaps, the most interesttng 
parts. None of his books are without distinct and peculiar 
excellences, but nearly all have some £aital faiult. Melville's 
seems a case ot arrested literary development. The power 
and promise of power in his best work are ahnost unbounded ; 
but he either did not care to follow them up or he had worked 
out all his rifts of ore. The last years of his life he spent as a 
recluse. 

His life fitted him to write his one book. The representative 
of a good old Scottish name, his portrait shows distinctively 
Scottish traits. The head is the sort that goes naturally with 
a tall, powerful figure. The forehead is broad and square ; 
the hair is abundant; the full beard masks the mouth and 
chin ; the general aspect is of great but disciplined strength. 
The eyes are level and determined ; they have speculation in 
them. Nor does his work belie his blood. It shows the 
natural bent of the Scot towards metaphysics; and this 
tboughtfalness is one pervading quality of Melville's books. 
In the second place, his Eaimily bad been so long established in 
the country (bis grandfather was a member of the " Boston 
tea-party") that he secured the benefits of education and 
inherited culture : and this enlightenment was indispensable 
in enabling him to perceive the literary " values " of the strange 
men, strange scenes and strange events amongst which he was 
th^o^\^l. And then, he had the love of adventure which 
drove him forth to gather his material at the ends of the 
earth. He made two voyages ; first as a green hand of 
eighteen in one of the old clipper packets to Liverpool and 
back ; and next, as a young man of twenty-three, in a whaler. 
The latter was sufficiently adventurous. Wearying of sea-life, 
he deserted on one of the Marquesas Islands, and came near 
being killed and eaten by cannibal natives who kept him 
prisoner for four months. At last he escaped and worked his 
way home on a U.S. man-o'-war. This adventure lasted four 
years and he went no more to sea. 

After his marriage, he lived at Pittsfield for thirteen years, in 
close intimacy with Hawthorne, to whom he dedicated his 
chief work. My copy shows that it was written as early as 
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devoid of any but the ordinary perils of navigation ; but sperm- 
whaling, according to Melville, is the most exciting and 
dangerous kind of big game hunting. One part of the author's 
triumph consists in having made the complicated operations of 
this strange pursuit perfectly £auniliar to the reader ; and that 
not in any dull, pedantic feishion, but touched with the 
imagination, the humour, the £ajicy, the reflection of a poet. 
His intimate knowledge of his subject and his intense interest 
in it make the whaler's life in all its details not only compre* 
hensible but fascinating. 

A bare outline of the story, though it cannot suggest its 
peculiar charm, may arouse a desire to know more about it. 
The book takes its name from a monstrous, invincible, sperm 
whale of diabolical strength and malice. In an encounter with 
this leviathan, Ahab, the captain of a Nantucket whaler, has 
had his leg torn off. The long illness which ensues drives him 
mad ; and his one thought upon recovery is vengeance upon 
the creature that has mutilated him. He gets command of the 
Pequod, concealing his purpose with the cunning of insanity 
until the fitting moment comes ; then he swears the whole 
crew into his fatal vendetta. From this point on, the mad 
captain bears down all opposition, imposes his own iron will 
upon the ship's company, and affects them with like heat, 
until they are as one keen weapon fitted to his hand and to his 
purpose. In spite of all difficulties, in spite of all signs and 
portents and warnings, human and divine, he drives on to 
certain destruction. Everything conduces to one end, a three 
days' battle with the monster, who staves and sinks the ship, 
like the ill-fated Essex. 

For a tale of such length, " Moby Dick " is undoubtedly well 
constructed. Possibly the ** Town-Ho's Story," interesting as it 
is, somewhat checks the progress of the plot ; but by the time 
the reader reaches this point, he is infected with the leisurely, 
trade-wind, whaling atmosphere, and has no desire to proceed 
faster than at the Pequod's own cruising rate. Possibly the 
book might be shortened by excision, but when one looks over 
the chapters it is hard to decide which to sacrifice. The interest 
begins with the quaint words of the opening sentence : " Call me 
Ishmael " ; and never slackens for at least a hundred pages* 
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deck cf the Pogmod ooe evening;, when, all hands mnstered afl, 
the Captain, A hah, teOs of the Wkhe Whale, and oflers a 
doabk/>c to the erst man who *• raises " him : — 



" ' Cs.ptain Ahab/ said Ts^hte?:. *ihat WTiite \\Tiale must 
be the same that some call Mobv Dick/ 

" • Mcby Dick ? ' shDcted Ahab. * Do ye know the \\Tiite 
AMiale, then, Tash ? ' 

^' ' Does be £ui-tail a little carious, sir. before be goes down ? ' 
said the Gay- Header, deliberately. 

*' ' And has be a carious spoat, too/ said Daggoo, * ver}' 
bosby, even for a parmacettv, and mighty quick. Captain 
Ahab?' 

" ' And he have one, tin-o, tree — oh good many iron in him 
hide, too, Captain,' cried Queequ^, disjointedly, * all twisketee 
be-twisk, like him — ^him — ' Cdtering bard for a word, and 
screwing bis band round and round as though uncorking a 
bottle — ' like him — him — ' 

'* ' Corkscrew ! ' cried Ahab, * aye, Queequeg, tbe harpoons 
lie all twisted and wrenched in him ; aye, Daggoo, bis spout is 
a big one, like a whole shock of wheat, and white as a pile of 
our Nantucket wool after the great annual sheep-shearing : aye, 
Tasbtcgo, and he fan-tails like a split jib in a squall.' " 
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squalls and capsizings in the water, and consequent bivouacks 
in the deep, were matters of common occurrence in this kind of 
life ; considering that at the superlatively critical moment of 
going on to the whale I must resign my life into the hands of 
him who steered the boat — oftentimes a fellow who at that 
very moment is in his impetuousness upon the point of scuttling 
the craft with his own frantic stampings ; considerin|; that the 
particular disaster to our own particular boat was chiefly^ to be 
imputed to Starbuck's driving on to his whale almost in the 
teeth of a squall, and considering that Starbuck, notwith- 
standing, was famous for his great heedfulness in the fishery ; 
considering that I belonged to this uncommonly prudent 
Starbuck's boat; and finally considering in what a devil's 
chase I was implicated, touching the White Whale : taking all 
things together, I say, I thought I might as well go below and 
make a rough draft of my will. 

" * Queequeg,' said I, ' come along, you shall be my lawyer, 
executor and legatee.' " 

The humour has the usual tinge of Northern melancholy, 
and sometimes a touch of Rabelais. The exhortations of Stubb 
to his boat's crew, on different occasions, or such chapters as 
" Queen Mab," " The Cassock," " Leg and Arm," " Stubb's 
Supper," are good examples of his peculiar style. 

But, after all, his chief excellence is bringing to the lands* 
man the very salt of the sea breeze, while to one who has long 
known the ocean, he is as one praising to the lover the chiefest 
beauties of the Beloved. The magic of the ship and the 
mystery of the sea are put into words that form pictures for 
the dullest eyes. The chapter, " The Spirit Spout," contains 
these two aquarelles of the moonlit sea and the speeding ship 
side by side : — 

" It was while gliding through these latter waters that one 
serene and moonlight night, when all the waves rolled by 
like scrolls of silver ; and by their soft, suffusing seethings 
made what seemed a silvery silence, not a solitude ; on such a 
silent night a silvery jet was seen far in advance of the white 
bubbles at the bow. Lit up by the moon, it looked celestial ; 
seemed some plumed and glittering god uprising from the 
sea 

" Walking the deck, with quick, side-lunging strides, Ahab 
commanded the t'gallant sails and royals to be set, and every 
stunsail spread. The best man in the ship must take the helm. 
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mountain of dazzling foam, shows his place to the distance of 
seven miles and more. In those moments the torn, enraged 
waves he shakes off seem his mane; in some cases this 
breaching is his act of defiance. 

" * There she breaches ! there she breaches ! ' was the cry, 
as in his immeasurable bravadoes the White Whale tossed 
himself salmon-like to heaven. So suddenly seen in the blue 
plain of the sea, and relieved against the still bluer margin of 
the sky, the spray that he raised for the moment intolerably 
glittered and glared like a glacier ; and stood there gradually 
fading and fading away from its first sparkling intensity to the 
dim mistiness of an advancing shower in a vale." 

This book is at once the epic and the encyclopaedia of 
whaling. It is a monument to the honour of an extinct race 
of daring seamen ; but it is a monument overgrown with the 
lichen of neglect. Those who will care to scrape away the 
moss may be few, but they will have their reward. To the class 
of gentleman-adventurer, to those who love both books and 
free life under the wide and open sky, it must always appeal. 
Melville takes rank with Borrow, and Jefferies, and Thoreau, 
and Sir Richard Burton ; and his place in this brotherhood of 
notables is not the lowest. Those who feel the salt in their 
blood that draws them time and again out of the city to the 
wharves and the ships, almost without their knowledge or their 
will ; those who feel the irresistible lure of the spring, away 
from the cramped and noisy town, up the long road to the 
peaceful companionship of the awaking earth and the untainted 
sky; all those — and they are many — will find in Melville's 
great book an ever fresh and constant charm. 

Archibald Macmechan. 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S. 
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A PRISON PLAY IN ONE ACT. 

A prisoner, *' B, 20,'* a man of sallow, lawyer-like appearance, looking 
dbout forty years old, is seated on a four-legged stool in the centre of a small 
cell, picking oakum. There is a door to the right, a ground-glass window 
to left, and at the back a small table and folded plank-bed. In the right- 
hand back comer is a small shelf, with one or two books of devotion, a 
brush and comb, soap, Sh:,, and below it a bundle of bedclothing, small 
water-can and bowl. On the whitewashed waU hangs a printed card of 
Rules, 

B. 20 {sighing, then speaking in a measured rhetorical tone), A week 
to-day — Si week still to run ! Can I live through it ? Fool, idiot 
that I was, ever to let myself in for this ! Let me think — let me 
think — ^but how can one think — here? The brain reels with 
absolute vacuity. It seems an age already, and life small and 
far away, like something looked at through the wrong end of a 
telescope. {A pause.) And Blanche — what is she doing now, I 
wonder ? She promised to bear it pluckily, dear girl : so don't let 
me play the coward. Well, I suppose if Fve got through one week, 
I can survive another. I must brace myself up, and remember that 
Tm not here without a cause. {Sings,) 

** Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage." 

The Warder {a sour-looking feUow, with flushed face and sinister 
expression, opening the door suddenly from without), B. 20, no more of 
that, I tell you. Keep your mouth shut, can't you ? Singing ain*t 
allowed. {Glares sternly, and retires,) 




TbGotusm. QfcoBOB. T^dajdwL Wlatbift? 

tikBB froBB sa^ vin b^ oner ttimiivMH I faraB wtp&KboOy wsiB&i 

Tn GovsHEM (Aiid^ M >M)F). Nov look hno, 117 good 
UkMr. A won! ot fawiinn. I ja^fo from your appeusDoe that 
yoa*Te known becser dzj^ An wlm afiad oBn» axen^ joa ? 

B. 20L I tbocidit I wa& ST. till I came here. Bat it seems that 




The Govek^ox {wKtimmg kam t9 ht sStmi), Until yoa have leinit 
to hold joar taagneandobeTTTsks^ Wheie did joa get this dreadfbi 
trick ci tafidng ? Of all the gifts a prisoner can ha^^e, the gift of the 
gab is the onh^jpiest. There are the Roles (fomiiMg), Stodj them. 
Ask no questions. 

B. 20. Bat if the case be a spedal one 

The Governor. Nonsense^ sir. There are no special cases in 
this prison. {Produdxg a moU-hook^ ami reading from it) " B. 20, George 
Tomkins, convicted of an attempt to defraud a Railway Company. 
Sentence, fourteen days.'* Wliat is there special about that ? 

B. 20. Then I must appeal elsewhere, I sui^x)6e. It is impossible 
to believe that the Prison Board wishes prisoners to be dirty. 

The Governor {drily; going). Ah, you would like to appeal to 
the Home Secretary, perhaps. 

* Thb and one or two other incidents in thU Play are borrowed from itr. F. 
Brockkhwat't '* I was in Priaoo.** 
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)Ir. p2rx. Pmwr baoc =pcn zrseif ! Way, of course it is, my 
rrjead . Tzar is rzsz r=e ^al^e of acr 
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tfiese are die beaTea-seszt mrars by which the snmer is awakened to 
zt'zis 



B. 2c Yac saj - heaven-seoi;'* sir. I sfaoold have thought it 
was altoeecber crom the acber quarter that this torment was iii\'ented. 

Mr. Pii3C Hash, hjsa, mj firieod! This is wild and Uas- 
pcexncxzs raik. It is by this sal;:£ary d i s i ipJine alooe that die sinM 
mrod can be panned. Tern year thooghts inward 

B. 20. Bat, my dear sir, that^s just wiiere I've tamed them till 
I'm en the verge of madness. I want to torn diem not inward, bat 
inside oat. It is the son, the air, the sky, the Ixeath of life that the 
sinner needs — not this jnsnffrrable coocentratiao on his own sin- 
fulness. I've learnt that much, at any rate, since I've been in this 
death-trap. For God's sake give me a book ! 

Mr. Prim. I will, my friend, I wilL You shall have your choice 
of several, and good, sound, instnicdve books they are. " Approved 
books of moral instmction " is the regulation phrase, you know. 
Here's one on " Criminological Principles," for example. 

B. 20. Are you jesting, sir ? Do you suppose that, with this 
practical demonstration of criminological principles around me 1 
want to refresh my mind by reading about them ? Wliy, I've simply 
lived on criminology for the last seven days ; my mind is sodden with 
it. Give me something logical to read, sir, or biological, or anthropo- 
logical, or sociolc^cal, or zoological, or phrenological, or astrological 
— or even theological — but not criminological. I can't stand that. 

Mr. Prim (aside). A strange character this ! Where did he get 
his education from ? (To B 20.) Well, then, what do you say to 
these ? Here's Smiles's " Self Help," " Holy Living and Holy 
Dying," Fox's "Book of Martyrs," and "The Lives of Twelve 
Good Men." All books of real moral instruction. 

B. 20 (ruefully). Not a doubt of it, sir. I should say it would be 
a sort of real moral oakum picking to read them. (Insinuaiingly.) 
Now, couldn't you get me something a bit more lively, sir ? a novel, 
for instance ? 
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his case. I hoped you might have learnt something ; but all you do 
is to talk about awakening him. It*s we who want awakening, I tell 
you, sir. 

Mr. Prim. But why this mystery, Colonel ? Surely you have 
the details of the case ? 

The Governor. Of course, of course. But I tell you, in strict 
confidence, there's something unexplained about them. I have 
communicated with the Home Secretary. 

Mr. Prim. Ah, the Home Secretary! A well-meaning and 
conscientious minister, no doubt ; but too impetuous, too quixotic, 
I fear, if all one hears is true, and married to a giddy, headstrong, 
sentimental young woman ! What does he say. Colonel ? 

The Governor. He says nothing. The permanent officials say 
that the Home Secretary is away on a fortnight's holiday. {Darkly.) 
There's just the mischief of it. 

Mr. Prim. Well, my friend, then you must wait till he returns, 
I suppose. Patience is a virtue, you know. 

The Governor. Spare me your virtues. Prim ! It happens that 
by the time the Home Secretary is back, this man will be out. 

Mr. Prim. Well, what then. Colonel ? 

The Governor. What then ? Why, this — 

[Re-enter B. 20, escorted by the Warder. They regard him curiously.] 

The Governor {to B. 20). Well, sir. What does the doctor 
say ? Are the vocal organs affected ? 

B. 20. He says that I'm suffering from nervous prostration, and 
must go into hospital to-morrow. 

The Governor. Very well. You are now satisfied, I hope. 
Have you anything else to say to me ? 

B. 20. Only about that matter of my tooth-brush and nail- 
scissors 

The Governor. They will be given you in the hospital. Any- 
thing else ? {looking hard at him). 

B. 20. I hope you do not think I have been shamming to the 
doctor, sir ? I would far rather have served out my time as an 
ordinary prisoner. I came here with that intent — I mean, I would 
rather have had the usual experience. 

Mr. Prim. But the time in hospital need not be wasted, my 
friend. There, no less than here, you can turn your thoughts 
inward 

B. 20 {to Governor, losing patience). Could you not turn this gentle- 
man outward, sir? His platitudes are harder to bear than the 
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plank-bed itself. I cannot believe that the Rules {pointing to the copy 
on the wall) authorise this annoyance to prisoners. 

The Governor. Silence, sir ! Behave yourself ; or you may go 
to a worse place than the hospital. Come, Mr. Prim. We must be 
going. {Looking at his watch,) There is a matter of discipline that 
demands my attention elsewhere. 

Mr. Prim {to B. 20). Good day, my friend, and God bless you ! 
In spite of what you have said, I shall leave you " Criminological 
Principles " {puts the hook on table). It will help you to control your 
thoughts, and realise your position. Introspection, my friend, self- 
questioning, remorse — ^these, and these alone 

The Governor. Come along. Prim, come along ! 

[Exeunt Governor ^ Prim, and Warder,] 

B. 20. The smug, sanctimonious, canting old humbug ! " I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me." Poor prisoners and captives, 
indeed, if these are the sort of visitors we send them in their afflic- 
tion. Well, well ! a nice mess I've made of it, after all my fine 
resolutions ! To go into hospital, to slink off on the sick list, after 
only seven days of it, while there are many who have to undergo it 
for months, for years, for life ! But let me rest, let me rest ! {Letting 
down the piank-bed) I will try an interval of plank-bed and " Criminolo- 
gical Principles." {Takes the book, and reads, lying down,) 

[A slow, measured tapping is heard on the back wall.] 

B. 20 {getting up, listening curiously, and tapping in response). Eh ? 
Who's there ? Yes, yes ? 

A Voice {faintly). Buck up, my lad! buck up! It won't last 
for ever ! 

B. 20. Yes, yes ! What is it ? I'm listening. 

The Warder {entering suddenly). Now, look here, B. 20! You're 
breaking rules again. You're a-listening, are you? And what 
to, I'd like to know ? And your bed down, out of regulation 
hours ! 

B. 20. Oh, its nothing, warder, it's nothing. I was only talking 
to myself. The silence of this place is rather oppressive, you know. 
There's a good deal of talking in the life I'm accustomed to. 

The Warder. The silence, indeed! You'll be wanting next to 
.have a grand piano in your cell, and some chamber music perhaps ? 
What else but silence do you expect, if you get sent here ? 

[Suddenly, from a remote part of the prison, a prolonged, agonizing^ 
toneless scruch is heard, followed by a complete hush,] 

R 2, 
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B. 20 {horror'Strtcken). Good heavens ! What is that awful cry ? 
What hellish thing is being done now ? 

Warder {mth a grin, facetiousfy). Well I likes that, B. 20. Here 
you are complaining of the silence of this place; and the very 
moment you hear a bit of a song, you complain of that too. We 
can't satisfy you, nohow. 

B. 20. Song, song, do you call it ! It was the most horrible 
heart-shaking sound I ever heard in my life. What on earth was 
it, man ? For God*s sake, tell me. 

Warder {griming). It's the tune as you'll be singing yourself, 
B. 20, if you don't mend your manners. That's how tiiey generally 
sing, when they get two dozen with the cat. Now you just get to 
work, and behave yourself, or I'll report you afore this day's out. 

[Exit Warder, after replacing bed."] 

B. 20 (beginning in a whisper, and raising his voice as he pracuds). 
How horrible — how unspeakably horrible and shocking ! To think 
that that hyaena-like howl came from the throat of a fellow-being, a 
man made in God's image ! And in an age when we pretend that 
torture has been abolished, and when it would be thought diabolical 
to bum a heretic at the stake I With such a sound in one's ears, 
what becomes of all the fine arguments they are for ever flourishing 
in Parliament and the press, about the need of brutal punishments 
for brutal prisoners, and the impossibility of degrading the degraded 
ruffian still further ! Do not tell me that the thing that screeched 
like that has not been degraded below what he was before. Will it 
come again, I wonder ? (stopping his ears). Ugh ! I shall hear it and 
dream of it for the rest of my life. Let me read, let me calm 
myself, or I shall go mad. {Sits down and tries to read " Criminological 
Principles " : then, after a pause, starts up convulsively). Criminological 
Principles, forsooth ! Words, words ! What is the use of glossing 
over in books things that are intolerable in fact ? {Flings the booh on 
the floor with a bang,) 

Warder {entering furiously, and seizing B, 20 by the collar). So 
you're determined to have it, are you ? I've warned you till I'm 
tired, and now I'm cussed if I don't report you for misconduct 
Hospital indeed! It's the punishment cell you want, and you'll 
have it, too. 

B. 20 {utterly unnerved), I can stand it no longer ! Let me go, 
you brutal blockhead ! Do you know who you're speaking to ? (a 
pause), I'm the Home Secretary — yes, Sir Charles Windham, in 
disguise. Th^re now — the segret*s out. 
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Warder (laughing sardonicaUy). Oh, ay, B. 20, that's the style, is 
it ? Are you sure you ain't the Archbishop o' Canterbury himself, 
while you're about it ? Come, come, you impudent varmint, I've 
been a warder here eighteen years, and I've heard that sort of thing 
too often to be took in by the likes of you. 

B. 20 (recovering his self-possession). Ah, yes, no doubt you have. 
Say nothing of it, warder, I beg of you. I was only joking, of course. 

Warder. Only joking, was you? You'll get the cat yourself, 
you will, when I tells the Governor your little joke. (Opening the 
door and looking out). Why, here comes the Governor, post haste, 
and a whole party o' folks with him. ( With changed manner.) What's 
up now, I wonder ? My word ! 

[Approaching steps are heard, and voices as if in argument and 
remonstrance.] 

B. 20 (calmly). Ah ! It's all out, I see ! I thought that would be 
the end of it ! Well, I must brave it out, I suppose. Here they 
come, and no mistake. 

[The door is opened by the warder, who stands dumfounded. Lady 
Windham, a handsome and recklessly romantic young lady, rushes into 
the cell, closely followed by Mr. Gravely, who is trying to detain her, and 
the Governor, whose countenance is grim and stem, but with a twinkle of 
humour in his eye. Mr. Gravely, a Permanent Secretary of the Home 
Office, is a long-faced heavy-moustached official, a pattern of respectability 
both in dress and demeanour.] 

B. 20. Why — Blanche ! Is it possible ? And you. Gravely ! 

Lady Windham (embracing B. 20). My dear, dear Charlie! Now 
don't, don't scold me ! It really wasn't my fault. I couldn't keep 
the secret a minute longer, and Mr. Gravely had found it all out at 
the Office, and said we must come and release you immediately. So 
we've come, you see ! 

Mr. Gravely. We have, indeed! Are you aware. Lady 
Windham, that your intrusion into this part of the prison is an 
unprecedented breach of regulations ? 

B. 20. My dear Blanche, I have not the slightest reason for 
scolding anyone but myself. I've been a fool, and must take the 
consequences. 

Lady Windham. A fool! I call it glorious, Charlie, and so 
romantic too ! Why, I declare the dress suits you beautifully ! And 
what a dear little room you've got ! It's so simple, yet so cosy. {To 
the Governor.) I'm so devoted to simplicity of living, Colonel Stark. 
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I'm a great reader of Thoreau and Edward Carpenter, yob know. 
Are all your rooms as neat as this one ? 

The Governor (grimly). Much the same pattern, tnq^^^m. We 
do things methodically under the Prison Board. {To B. 30.) I bog 
you to note. Sir Charles, or B. 20, if you prefer that name, that I can 
no longer be responsible for discipline in this prison {poimimg to L§if 
Windham). 

Mr. Gravely. The whole incident has been improper to an 
unheard of degree. All we can now hope is that the Press will not 
get hold of it. 

Lady Windham. Oh, that will be all right, Mr. Gravely. We 
are all friends here, you know. {Looking round ai ths wmrd^r^ wko 
stands open-mouthed at the door.) I suppose you've been Sir Charles's 
attendant, have you not ? You worship him, of course, as all the 
servants do ? 

Warder {confusedly). Oh, yes, Mum : yes, yes, your Leddyship, 
yes, certainly. Anytiiing I can do, Mum — at your service, laify. 

Lady Windham {to B. 20). He has been very good to you, 
Charlie, I feel certain. I told Mr. Gravely, as we came down, that 
I quite expected to find the warders your slaves. 

B. 20 {enigmatically). My dear Blanche, I can never speak of his 
conduct and attention as they deserve. 

Lady Windham. I knew it ! What a nice, kind man ! I like 
his face immensely, Colonel; and I can always read character. 
[Exit warder^ at motion of Governor.'] But why don't you speak, 
Charlie. Aren't you pleased to see us ? I want you to come at 
once to Scotland, for a week's holiday. 

B. 20 {in his Parliamentary style). Ah ! the mountains and moor- 
lands, that bring health and hope to the jaded spirit ! And what 
shall I leave behind me — here I What broken spirits and hopeless 
lives ! No, no ! let me serve my time, like the rest. 

Lady Windham {aside to the Governor). Oh, don't mind him, 
please 1 It's only his way of speaking — his Parliamentary manner, 
you know. 

The Governor {who seems to be divided between wounded pride at the 
slight to his discipline and sensibility to Lady Windham*s attractions). It's 
the discipline of this prison I am thinking of. Lady Windham. 

Mr. Gravely. And I am thinking of the imminent scandal at 
the Home Office. 

B. 20. I have treated you very badly. Colonel Stark. I apologise 
with all my heart for playing this trick upon you. But if you knew 
my motives for what I have done, I am sure you would pardon me. 
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B. 20. Ah, the result ! Well, however tamely the experiment 
has ended — and you think me a fool, I know — I have learnt, by 
personal experience, that the system of solitary confinement, the 
throwing back of the sinner's mind on itself, as Mr. Prim expresses 
it, is an inhuman absurdity, which defeats its own purpose, and sends 
the prisoner out from his cell a worse man than he entered it. 

Lady Windham {meditatively). Are you worse, Charlie ? 

B. 20. If I am not so, my dear Blanche, it is only because I have 
not been long enough in this beautifully clean little cell that 3rou so 
much admire — this whited sepulchre, as I should call it rather. 

Mr. Gravely. Pshaw, Sir Charles! You talk like the 
Humanitarian League. You know the prisons are arranged in full 
accordance with the advice of scientific experts, on the very best 
principles. 

B. ao. Principles? Criminological principles you mean, Isuppose! 
All I say to you, Gravely, is, try it. You will find very quickly that 
experience and experts differ. And there is a still worse barbarity 
behind the scenes. I heard a cry not ten minutes before you entered — 
so revolting in its hideousness that, if it could be but once reproduced 
in the House of Commons, I believe the use of the lash would be 
then and there prohibited. How can you, Colonel Stark, kind- 
hearted man that you are, give the order for such a punishment ? 

The Governor. You forget, sir, that the order, before it could 
be carried out, had to be sanctioned by the Department over which 
you preside. 

Mr. Gravely. It was signed by the Under Secretary, in your 
absence. Sir Charles. Colonel Stark was perfectly in order. 

B. 20. That is just the mischief of it. Everyone is perfectly in 
order, yet no one is personally responsible, and so the thing goes on. 
Well, it is useless for me to talk of it ; and the Governor, I know, 
thinks me a mere babbler. We shall see. But now, what am I to 
do, Gravely, to get out of prison ? I have to pardon myself, have I 
not ? Please instruct me — as usual. 

[They confer over the papers brought by Gravely,] 

Lady Windham {apart to Governor). I suppose the man who was 
flogged was a very wicked character ? 

The Governor. Insubordination, madam. We have to maintain 
discipline, you know. 

Lady Windham. Of course, of course. Colonel. I do so 
sympathise with you. I have to punish my little boy sometimes for 
the same offence, and I feel it so dreadfully. 
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Mr. Prim {staggered at the sight). What's this, wanier ? A kdy 
and gentleman ! Oh, visitors, I presume. I beg your pardon, Tm 
sure. I came to have another word with our poor friend here 
{looking round in betvilderment). 

Lady Windham. Was it B. 20 you were looking for, sir ? He*s 
just gone out with the Governor, and will be back in a moment ? 

Mr. Prim. I thank you, madam. I rejoice to see that respect- 
able influences are being brought to tnear on him. A strange 
character his ! — ^with much of good, as well as of bad, in it. 

Mr. Gravely. Ahem ! I must tell you, sir, that this prisoner 

Lady Windham {interrupting). I can assure you, sir, that there is 
far, far more good than bad in the man. I know him better than 
anyone does. 

Mr. Prim. A woman's gracious influence may do much, very 
much, madam, to soften the sinner's heart, when a salutary discipline 
has already awakened it. Solitude, segregation, self-questioning, 
remorse — these are the ordained instnmients for the reclamation of 
the offender 

[Enter the Governor and Sir Charles Windham. The latter is fauUkssly 
attired in frock-coat , S'c] 

The Governor. Aha, Mr. Prim ! I'm glad you've found your 
way here again. We shall want you, presently, to witness a signature- 
But let me introduce you. This is Sir Charles Windham, the Home 
Secretary — Lady Windham — Mr. Gravely, of the Home Office. 

Sir C. Windham. So you see the sinner clothed and in his right 
mind, Mr. Prim : thanks to Criminological Principles, of course ! 
Segregation, solitude, self-questioning, &c., &c. Ha, ha! — ^they've 
worked wonders in my case, have they not ? 

The Governor. I told you. Prim, I told you, that this sinner 
was very wide awake. 

Mr. Prim {distractedly). Oh, but. Sir Charles — I beg pardon, I 
am sure — not in your case, sir. The discipline I spoke of is for the 
sinner — not for the Home Secretary — oh, not for the Home Secretary ; 
of course not. 

Sir C. Windham. But where is the distinction, Mr. Prim? Who 
is, and who is not, the sinner ? " There, but for the grace of God, 
goes John Bradford," you know. And if John Bradford, why not the 
Home Secretary also ? 

Mr. Prim {recovering himself). True, sir, but the grace of God 
makes all the difiference. I ought to have recognised it in your case, 
Sir Charles. I trust you will pardon the oversight. 
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Sis C WufDHAM. I have dooe tint, certatnlj; but urn I htve 
not been charged with h, we could not mnridfr it now. 

Mr. Gravely. Oh, bat indeed we could. Sir Charles, if we 
wished to keep yon here. Yon don't know tbe official mcthodn, joa 
see. We take note at the Home Office of many o ffen ce s besidet 
those fcr which the prisoner has been convicted. 

Sir C. Windham (mpwissii). Now do we, indeed, Gimvdy? 
That is very interesting. I had never heard of it before. So we 
take note of improved gaik, it seems, but not of proved innocence! 
Well, as a Permanent Official, yoo most of coarse know best; bat 
to me, as a mere Home Secretary, it seems an odd system. 

Mr. Gravely (hmi). Sorely, it is obvioas. Sir Charles, that we 
onght not to let bad men out of prison soonerthan we are obliged to. 

Mr. Prim. Certainly, certainly, Mr. Gravely. Not until they 
are awakened to a true sense of their position. 

Sir C. Windham (eheer/utty). Yes, those are the crimindlQgical 
principles, Mr. Prim, no doubt Well, as I ins awakened to a sense 
of my position — by-the-bye {half fismg) I find my position on this 
stool a very uncomfortable one. {Thi WartUr tun fuskts forwtudtMi 
puts an ofrnful of oahtm as a cuskiam am the stooL) Thank you, warder, 
thank you ! As I am awakened, I say, to a sense of my position, 
and wish to get out of it with all speed, I hereby give Mr. Tomkins 
his discharge {signs), 

Mr. Gravely. Now for the witnesses. Mr. Prim, will you 
kindly act as one ? I am the other. {They sign,) There, Governor! 
{handing him the paper,) 

The Governor. I congratulate you. Sir Charles ! We must try 
to make you more comfortable on your next holiday visit. 

Sir C. Windham. Don't be afraid, Colonel. I shall not trouble you 
again. I shall leave Mr. Tomkins to pick his own oakum next time. 

Lady Windham. Oh, Charlie, do tell us something of that 
Tomkins. What did he look like when you changed places with 
him ? Was he very grateful ? 

Sir C. Windham. Grateful ! Not the least little bit. He stood 
still, as if dazed, for a moment or two ; then bolted off, round a 
comer, without once looking back. 

Mr. Gravely. And doubtless he has broken the law again by 
now. To play these pranks with the course of justice is to put a 
premium on crime. 

Sir C. Windham. Yes, I must remorsefully admit that, with 
recidivism on the increase {pauses^ seeing Gravely s eye on him) — it is 
on the increase, isn*t it Gravely ? 
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Mr. Gravely. It is, Sir Charles — owing to humanitarian inter- 
ference with the wholesome rigours of imprisonment. 

Mr. Prim. Very true, Mr. Gravely, very true ! 

Sir C. Windham {continuing). With recidivism on the increase, 
it is of course possible that Mr. Tomkins may once more offend 
against the law. In that case I can only hope he will be a more 
satisfactory prisoner than I have been. (Rising.) I thank you, 
gentlemen, for the patience and consideration you have shown to me 
as B. 20. And now. Colonel Stark, we are ready to accompany you 
to your house. 

The Governor {to Lady W., offering his arm). May I have the 
pleasure. Lady Windham ? 

Lady Windham. Oh, thank you. Colonel ! What a treat you 
have given us ! I do so like the romance of prison life. {Looking 
back). I shall often think of Sir Charles's little hermitage. It's a 
perfect picture. 

[Exeunt Governor and Lady W.^ Mr. Prim and Mr. Gravely stand waiting 
for Sir C. Windham to follow. The Warder^ all hows and smirks^ 
stands by the door.] 

Sir C. Windham. So this is the end of " my prisons." {To the 
Warder.) Good bye. Warder ; and when next some poor devil of a 
prisoner pretends to be the Home Secretary — or even the Archbishop 
— don't be too hard on him ! Such unlikely things do sometimes 
happen, you see 1 (gives him money.) 

The Warder (with obsequious bows). Oh, thank you, sir, thank 
you kindly, I'm sure. I'm sorry if I was rough on you, sir ; but, if 
you'll excuse me saying it, you was a bit aggravating — ^indeed you 
was, sir. Such a power of talk, and me not knowing that you were 
a gentleman from Parliament, sir 

Mr. Gravely (interrupting.) Shall we be going. Sir Charles ? 
The sooner this incident is closed and forgotten, the better. 

Sir C. Windham. One more farewell, Gravely, and I have done. 
In yonder cell (pointing to the back wall) is an unknown fellow- 
prisoner, to whom I would speak a word of cheer before I leave. Now, 
under the circumstances, what would you say to him, Gravely? 
And you, Mr. Prim ? 

Mr. Gravely. Say ? Of course say nothing. Sir Charles. Such 
clandestine communication, on your part, would be doubly im- 
proper. 

Mr. Prim. I agree with Mr. Gravely, sir, that it would be most 
indecorous to hold such converse through the prison wall, however 
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desirable it might be to direct the sinner's mind to a sense of its 
sinfidness. 

Sir C. Windham. Ah, those Bxeyour criminological principles, 
Mr. Prim ; mine are different. {Becoming Parliamentafy.) I prefer 
to send a message of hope and brightness, which shall draw out 
the prisoner's thoughts as flowers are drawn towards the sun, as — 
(pauses disconcerted on seeing that Lady W.^ with the Governor behind her, 
has returned to the door, and is watching him reproachfully). Yes, yes, 
Blanche, I'm coming ; in a moment. 

Lady Windham. Oh, Charlie! You're being Parliamentary 
again, I declare, and you said you'd finished. We shall miss our 
train to a certainty. Do bring him along, Mr. Gravely ; please ! 

[Exeunt Lady W. and the Governor.] 

Mr. Gravely. Yes, come. Sir Charles ; do. 

Sir C. Windham. One moment, gentlemen ! {Goes'Jo hack wall, 
and gives a series of slow, measured taps.) 

Mr. Gravely. What! The gaol-bird's signal code! Has it 
come to that. Sir Charles ? 

Sir C. Windham {repeating the taps). Yes, Gravely. I too have 
graduated in Criminological Principles, you see. I came here a mere 
ignoramus in prison matters. I go out a Criminologist. 

A Voice {faintly). Hullo, mate! Is that you? What's the 
news? 

Sir C. Windham {in slow clear tones, using his hands as a speaking- 
trumpet). Buck up, my lad ! buck up ! It won't last for ever ! 

Mr. Gravely and Mr. Prim. Sir Charles! Sir Charles! 
Restrain yourself! 

The Voice. Ay, ay, lad ! Buck up, buck up ! It won't last for 
ever! 

[Exit Sir C. Windham hastily, leaving the Warder gaping and grinning 
by the door, while Mr, Gravely and Mr. Prim stand aghast, in pious 
horror, with eyes and hands uplifted.] 
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truth an animal himself. This is the creed, beyond denial or evasion, 
of the Darwinian scientists, whose torture of their rudimentary 
brethren the sacerdotalist is so eager to condone. Monsignor 
Vaughan is defending vivisection by an assumption which the 
vivisectors themselves must hold to be unscientific and obsolete. 
Such is the humour of the situation. 



But vivisection has got to be defended somehow, on moral, as 
well as medical, grounds; and to do Monsignor Vaughan justice 
the ground he alleges is the only one that can afford, or could once 
have afforded, any semblance of logical foothold. *' Beasts exist for 
the use and benefit of man." In that imquestioned belief lay the 
justification — the comparative justification — of the horrible tortures 
inflicted on animals in the medicinal and magical quackery of the 
middle ages, when, as Dr. Berdoe has pointed out in this Review, 
<<the nastier the medicament the more was expected of it." 
Animals were regarded alike by the religion, and the science, and 
the common usage of the times, as mere things^ providentially 
designed to be the instruments 6f man's welfare, at the cost of 
whatever suffering to themselves. What, therefore, if they were 
carved, and tortured, and vivisected to provide mankind with the 
filthy nostrums prescribed as the remedies for disease ? An 
anthropocentric philosophy could explain and justify it all. And so 
it might do at the present time, but for the fact that the anthropo- 
centric philosophy — as a philosophy — has itself ceased to exist. 



Indeed, the point of our complaint against the scientists is 
precisely this — that the practice of vivisection, though perhaps 
logically justifiable on the absurd old belief that animals have no 
raison d'etre except to minister to man's convenience, is wholly 
unjustifiable in the light of evolutionary science, which has 
demonstrated beyond question the kinship of all sentient life. That 
the scientist, in order to rake together a moral defence for his doings, 
should condescend to take shelter even under the medieval reasoning 
of the sacerdotalist, is a proof that his position is hopelessly incon- 
sistent and unsound ; for having got rid of the old anthropocentric 
fallacy in the realm of science, he actually avails himself of the 
same fallacy in the realm of ethics. This, of course, is less surprising 
when we remember that one and the same person may be, and often 
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are being slowly redeemed, century after century, by a growing spirit 
of brotherhood. We have never pretended that these wrongs, woven 
as they are into the fabric of Society, can be immediately and 
simultaneously righted, nor do we admit, in the case of the lower 
animals any more than in the case of men, that the necessity of 
inflicting some pain confers the right to inflict any pain. We insist 
on the undeniable tendency from barbarism to humaneness, which 
has already at many points bridged the gulf between man and man, 
and will also bridge the gulf between man and his lower fellow* 
creatures. Science has exploded the idea that there is any difference 
in kind, and not in degree only, between the human and the non- 
human animal ; and sympathy, guided by reason, is making it more 
and more impossible that we should for ever treat as mere automata 
fellow-beings to whom we are in fact very closely akin. 



jBo the humane review. 
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Darwin considered mainly as Ethical Thinker^ Human Reformer and 
Pessimist. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E. (John 
Bale & Co., 83, Great Titchfield Street, W. 2s. net 1901.) 

Without at all doubting the general truth of the Darwinian 
theory of evolution, it is possible to feel that that theory has been 
made too much into a dogma, and that there is room for just 
criticism of certain dubious and contradictory tenets of Darwin and 
his followers. Dr. Japp, who is no believer in Darwin's philo* 
sophical acumen, supplies this criticism in a lively form, and not 
content with calling in question the utterances (often mutually 
destructive) of Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and other masters 
of the cult, most unceremoniously carries the war into the 
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peacefiil heroism, to show the power of sympathy and courtesyy the 
courageous endurance of suffering in behalf of good causes, and the 
struggle after all the higher conceptions of life." Who shall say 
that this is not a much-needed lesson, in an age when no heroism is 
respected except that of the battlefield, and when " patriotism" is 
interpreted as the desire to promote the supposed interests of one*s 
country without regard to the rights and interests of other nations 
The selections, which include both poetry and prose, range from 
Chaucer to authors of the present time. 



Peace or Wat in South Africa. By A. M. S. Methuen. (Methuen 
and Co., Essex Street, W.C. 1901. is.) 

This book will do good service in correcting the false version of 
the cause and conduct of the war in South Africa that has been so 
industriously circulated by the jingo press. Mr. Methuen's work is 
admirably written, and nothing is better about it than the way in 
which it insists on the remarkable parallel between the years 1775 
and 1899 — between the treatment of the American colonies and the 
treatment of the African colonies by the mother country. The 
moral of the book is summed up in the words of Edmund Burke, 
printed on the title page, " So to be patriots as not to forget we are 
gentlemen." 



Blacks and Whites in West Africa: an Account of the Past Treatment 
and Present Condition of West African Natives under European Influence 
or Control, By H. R. Fox Bourne, Secretary of the Aborigines 
Protection Society. (London: P. S. King & Son, Great Smith 
Street, S.W. is.) 

This is an excellent account of the encroachments made by 
Europeans on the West African coast, and the consequent condition 
of the native races. Here is the conclusion at which Mr. Fox 
Bourne arrives — 

** Some plain morals, not to be relegated to the lumber room of pious 
opinions, appear to be deducible from the history and present state of 
our relations with West Africa and its natives. In the first place, there 
can be no doubt that there is ample room, and as ample opportunity, for 
improvement of the condition of these natives and of the regions they 
inhabit by such generous guidance, and such intelligent application of the 
knowledge acquired by Europeans through centuries of progress in 
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essays and addresses^ and eives a laree znxznber of incontrovertible 
£icts as to the terrible con diti on to which India has been reduced 
by imperialistic greed. *■ These evils," the author says in his 
IntrodcctionY " have gone on increasing, and more and more counter- 
balancing the increased produce of the comitry, making now the 
bleeding and impoverishing drain by the foreign dominion nearly or 

above ^30,000/xx) a year Bat the drain is not alL 

All the wars by which the British Indian Empire is boilt up ha\'e 
not only been fought mainly with Indian blood, but every fartiiing 
of expenditure (with insignificant exceptions) has been exacted 
from the Indian peofde. Britain has spent nothing." 
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" Judges and Flogging : Some Opinlcnia;" 

** Twenty Reasons against the Yonthfial (Mbndeni WUppfaig BBL* 

'*The Grand Jury and the * Cat.* " 

Copies of the Women's Memorial to the Home Office have been 
printed. Our public challenge entitled, ''Was Garottiog pot 
down by the Lash?" has received consideraUe attention. We 
hope and believe that this pointed way of dealing with the qiiestian 
has at last put an end to that stupid fallacy. 

Since the publication of the last Report the name of the 
Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D., has been added to the list of General 
Committee. Dr. Morrison is the author of several standard woila 
on criminology and prison reform, and we are much indebted to 
him for his sympathy and practical help. 

The Executive Conmiittee are in great need of financial assistance^ 
and are compelled to ask for help from their contributors and friends. 
If funds were available they would be able to publish and dxcolate 
more literature ; they hope, therefore, that thdr appeal mil meet 
with an immediate and generous response. 

JOSBPH COLUNSON. 

Criminal Law and Prison Reform Department, 

Humanitarian League, 53, Chancery Lane, 

Lofl|k|i W.C. 
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A SCHEME TO SAVE SPECIFIC LIFE. 

Though collections of living animals have been known in 
the world from a tolerably early period, no one of them seems 
ever to have been formed with the distinct and paramount 
object of saving and keeping alive in the world such species as 
either seemed rare by nature, or were threatened with an 
artificial extinction. This, perhaps, was hardly to have been 
expected in the days of the Persian hunting-parks or of 
Montezuma's menageries, but, coming to modem times and 
countries — long after the waste and shrinkage of life had been 
noted and deplored — none of the various Zoological Gardens 
at Berlin, Amsterdam, Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, &c., 
seem to have been established with any view beyond that 
of providing the many with amusement and the few with 
scientific instruction — objects, indeed, worthy in themselves 
and which upon the whole they fulfil far more worthily than 
does the beast-Bastille in our midst. 

Our own Society, when it first came into being under the 
Presidency of Sir Stamford Raffles in 1826, talked ^ I believe, 
of acclimatisation as a means of purveying to the public, at 
reduced cost, various exotic forms of poultry or other meat. 
But of perishing species to be rescued from destruction and 

T 
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kept living and breathing amongst us, till a new golden 
age, brought about by the gradual softening of humanity, 
should allow of their being re-instated in their original 
homes, of this I never heard, though, for aught I know, 
athwart the poultry, and, as a quite secondary consideration, 
there may have been talk of it. But we know in what 
these utilitarian schemes have ended. The wreck of high 
hopes is amongst us still and may be seen for a shilling or 
sixpence. They would have fed us, and, behold! a show. 
They talked of poultry and sunk down into a menagerie. 
Thus perish and come to naught the clear conceptions of 
clever, practical-minded men. 

But are there no visionaries left in the world, dreamers of 
dreams which shall become a part — and a fair part — of the 
waking world of the future ? And, if there are, is not this a 
fair dream, and worth the dreaming, this dream of an isle of 
refuge in our midst, within which beings, doomed, in the great 
world, to be continually slaughtered till they cease, shall quietly 
reside and propagate, living their life, displaying their beauty, 
teaching their lessons, imparting their knowledge, till, when 
those who rejected shall, at length, call for them, their long- 
remote descendants shall pass like monks from their monasteries 
to cheer, again, a world that yearns for life ? 

It is only, I believe, in this way, that many a species, full of 
wonder and beauty, can be kept existing on the earth. There 
needs an asylum, a sanctuary. The world is a vast slaughter- 
house. Up and down in it, active and unquenchable, go those 
who, under one name or pretext or another, delight to make a 
void where there was, before, a fulness, and to turn life into death. 
Mingled with them are others who hate the slaughter and 
would fain bring it to an end. But their numbers are few, 
their influence small, nor is the strength of the fire which burns 
in them to be compared with that which they oppose. They 
but glow with humanity, benevolence — a generalised and 
feeble flame — whilst against them, focussed and concentrated — 
roaring, each one, in its own robust, personal furnace — come 
those hot, consuming blasts of greed, acquisition, blood- 
lust, vanity, fashion, the strong and ruling masters of our 
race. 
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and has more than *' an eye of green in't/' it can be brought 
back again and left to graze. 

The grass is the world, the steed is each perishing species ; 
and, for the stable, it should be a new Gardens, avoiding 
all the foolishnesses and cruelties of the old one, and 
animated by the vital principle of doing a definite good, 
and striving against a definite evil. Into it — and this should 
be the first and foremost rule of all — should be admitted such 
creatures only as might seem in real danger of extinction. 
Long, unfortunately, as would be the list of these, yet for a 
Gardens of any size — and I would have this in the country 
and as extensive as possible — such a collection would be 
comparatively a small one, and this would the better allow of 
that wholly indispensable condition, adequate space for each 
one to live and breed in. Of course, if any species, after long 
and patient trial, could not be got to breed, there would no 
longer be an object in keeping it, and the vacant space could 
then be used for raising an increased stock of others that did. 
Space, indeed, would have to be the final arbiter as to the number 
of species admitted, should there, even under the conditions pre- 
dicated, be a danger of overcrowding. But it might be hoped 
that one successful depot of the kind would produce others, and 
this, besides that it would lessen the aforesaid difficulty, would 
also give opportunities for exchange and for trials in different 
parts of the country, or indeed the world. 

From time to time, as opportunities might arise, a certain 
number of any species could be shipped to and planted 
down in various parts of the world, whenever possible, 
in their own natural habitats, though, sometimes, a fresh 
one might be tried. Scattered throughout the country, 
moreover, there would, no doubt, be many who — were 
the species at hand and easy to come by — would be glad 
to try the experiment of thus rescuing life from extinc- 
tion, on their own estates, as has, already, in several 
instances, been done — and that successfully* — though, probably, 
without any idea of the sort. The very knowledge that such 



* By this I mean that the species has become naturalised and has bred 
on the estate. 
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their disposition, which is timorous — or, at least, prudential — 
where man is concerned, there would be no danger in having 
them thus at liberty. Especially delightful and interesting to 
see would be a herd of spring-boks, which eccentrically 
graceful creatures have the habit of giving, at any moment, 
while speeding over the plain, a high perpendicular spring 
into the air, though, for some reason or other, they never do 
this when the plain — as bounded by the ideas of the Zoological 
Society — is only 20 feet long by 9 feet 8 inches broad. 

How glorious would a sight like this be in Richmond 
Park ! — and here we have an expanse which would, without 
difficulty, accommodate much larger animals; elands, koodoos, 
zebras, even, possibly, giraffes — an elysian prospect which 
kangaroos could yet more glorify. In their wild state, 
at any rate, none of these splendid creatures are, in the least 
degree, dangerous. The first two seem destitute of the 
feeling of resentment. Amongst the myriads and myriads 
that have died by every kind of wound, and in every degree of 
agony, not one, I believe, has ever been known to charge. 
Mild and cow-eyed they have stared and wondered, feared, fled, 
and suffered through the ages, but never once felt rage. For 
zebras, they are said to be vicious when the attempt is made to 
break them in to harness, but, in a natural state, they have 
never done anything, in regard to man, except to keep — or try 
to keep — out of his way. This, too, is equally true of the 
giraffe. When you ride right up to it and shoot it in a vital 
organ, you must be careful lest it fall on you. If it does it may 
kill you, but in no other way is it dangerous. 

All four of these animals — every one of them a Phoenix, and 
the last a unique and most wonderful example of adaptation to 
a special end, a chef d'ceuvre of natural selection, made classic 
by Darwin — are in danger of extinction. It is, indeed, 
possible — though for many reasons (the two chief ones, 
I believe, being black and white licensed sportsmen) not 
at all probable — that the efforts of the International Pre- 
servation League in Central Africa may succeed in saving 
rather than help in destroying them. In that case — 
which would certainly be " unprecedented " — the vast size 
of the preserved territory, with the numbers and variety. 
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forests without their parrots, mountains without eagles, oceans 
without albatrosses, islands and continents, wherein once 
dwelt faunas of surpassing and peculiar interest, depopulated 
or filled only with alien and more commonplace forms — not 
beauty, merely, but " knowledge at a thousand entrances quite 
shut out " — is to feel a misery whose only comfort — and that a 
poor one — is in knowing that one will have gone oneself, tea 

Out of this fiend-work, this devil-work, this bloody and 
blasphemous butchery — for to bring to naught creation's 
handiwork is blasphemy in thought, and sacrilege in act- 
could not our parks and such a Gardens as is here advocated, 
save, at least, some poor few — some gleams of the Godhead, 
sparks of the creative fire? There is the lyre-bird of 
Australia, that " thing of beauty " that should be " a joy 
for ever " — must it go ? Its affinities are not yet made 
out, its habits are only superficially known, knowledge 
lies hid in it which, when brought to light, would add 
something, also, to our knowledge of other forms. Therefore, 
it is not merely a delight for the eye, but a study for the mind 
also, something to be unravelled and elucidated, a living 
Rosetta Stone, whose secrets may be more pregnant than those 
which the dead one has revealed. It is, in fact, and so is every 
other species, a part of truth, and on the aggregate of such 
parts the whole truth of the science of biology must be built 
up and advance. Let one of them go, and a part of the 
material out of which knowledge, along one of her great paths, 
is spun and woven goes too, and as the material dwindles so 
must the fabric produced from it, and the stimulus to produce 
it, shrink and dwindle also, so that to slay a species is to 
murder knowledge. 

Yet this wonderful lyre-bird is doomed, we are told ; the end 
must come soon, nothing can stay it, it is inevitable. 
Mutilated fragments of marble may be saved, faded pictures, 
never-to-be-read-again books, letters, coins, trinkets, mere 
rubbish, all may be rescued and preserved to distant ages in 
spacious galleries, amidst acres of masonry. This living 
** vesture of creation," shred of the garment woven for God, 
and which we see God by — to borrow Goethe's thought 
— is to vanish and become nothing, to cease for ever and 
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Penguins — of which there are various species — ^by virtue of 
their upright gait and salient colouring, their perfect adaptation 
to an aquatic life, and the modification of their wings into 
paddles, to swim with, are amongst the most interesting of 
birds, but they are so slaughtered that their extinction may at 
any time take us by surprise, as did that of the great auk. 
Would it not be possible to introduce them into the ornamental 
waters of our parks ? True, these are fresh and not salt 
waters, but though they may, at first, prefer the latter, it is not 
essential to them, nor do they get it — when they get any — at 
the present Gardens. To see them there, squatted down in a 
parrot-cage, or rabbit-hutch, or catching fish in a tank that 
might stand in a shop window, whilst, within a few hundred 
yards of them, lies a stretch of water, in comparison like a 
miniature sea, is a sorry sight. One wants to catch them up 
and run away with them there. There should be rescue parties 
for the " Zoo." 

Some, at least, of these park waters are well stocked 
with fish, so that penguin life could be supported upon 
them without any necessity of feeding the birds. The only 
question would be as to how many each sheet could support, 
but this would regulate itself. Possibly penguins would never 
breed under such circumstances, but, just as possibly, they 
would. At any rate, why not try ? Why not act like rational 
beings, possessing enlarged curiosity ? What sort of state, 
short of softening, must the brain of a man be in, who, having 
such a thing as a penguin in his possession, can be content to 
keep it, day after day, month after month, perhaps {vide the 
Lancet) for 40 years, without putting it in something like a 
decent piece of water ? What boy, having a toy ship, would be 
satisfied with a basin to float it in ? For my own part, if I had 
such a creature, I would sooner take it to the sea and see it 
swim freely and unrestrainedly away, though it were never to 
return, than make a live stuffed bird of it. Chacun a sangout^ but 
rabbit-hutches, parrot-cages, tanks and concrete basins ! under 
such circumstances a penguin cannot do himself justice. 

If these birds could ever be established on our park waters 
so that we had a fair stock of them, on which to draw, might 
it not be possible to go still farther, and establish them 
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The albatross — perishing. All life is perishing, and we 
are cheery. We are nothing, now, if not optimistic. The 
shallowness, the purblindness of the pessimist is ever a gratefbl 
theme. But I ask this question — are we optimists on evidence 
or for ease and comfort of mind ? Is it " a free visitation," or 
do we twist and wriggle like snakes in a briery brake, to find 
the most comfortable and sunniest spot to lie on, and when we 
have found it, think we have groped, painfully, through darkness 

to the light, and found &c. ? For myself, I believe the 

whole radiant structure has been raised on such a founda- 
tion, and that — big or little, asps or boa-constrictors— 
we are all of us snakes. How, if it were otherwise, could 
optimists exist among us, when, year by year, not merely 
individual but specific life is passing away, one high per- 
fection after another falling into the night of nothing, all 
around us? The thing is utterly horrible, but few, as it 
appears to me, think of it as it should be thought of. What, 
then, is a species ? Is it not pre-eminently one of those 
" long results of time," which, if it be lost, time itself seems 
lost with it? Whatever laws have produced it, does it not 
tell of those laws, and if there be a God behind them, does 
it not tell of Him ? If so, then wantonly to destroy it is to 
destroy knowledge and to mock God. It is negation, devilism, 
the most awful and horrible act of sacrilege that mortal man 
can conceive or commit — or, if it is not, now, it will be when it 
is better understood. 

Of course I am speaking only of artificial extinction, that 
extinction brought about by civilised man, and which civilised 
man, would he bestir himself, could prevent. Extinction in 
nature means, as a rule, the infinitely slow passage of one 
form of life into another, and is thus birth, as well as death, 
or, rather, it is growth, not death at all. But the havoc wrought 
by man is abrupt and rapid, and there is no compensation. 
Something dies and for ever, but another something is not 
born from its ashes. The world is the emptier. It is not so 
when we slaughter each other, for, however colossally we do it, 
it is individuals or, at the most, tribes only (though this, indeed, 
is sad enough) that perish, not the species, not honio sapiens 
(as he calls himself). He stays. 



ROBERT BUCHANAN-* 

After nearir forty years of ceaseless literary tofl, Robert 
Bnrhanan has passed away, lemng the world in a mood of 
pathptic perplexity as to wiiat it ooght to have made of him 
or even what it is to make of him now. It coold not even in 
jtsdnPestmoodsfiiil to realise the t cmpcstu oosando\'Terw helming 
farce of the man. Bat it continued hesitant whether that farce 
represe n ted a permanent and vital power or the self-consnming 
throes of a fever-fit. 

Yet sorely there never was poet concerning whose assured 
claim to'that title there ceed have been less hesitation. To one 
at least of his admirers it seems that it u-as his very excellences 
which robbed him and still rob him of his doe meed of appreciation. 
He was excellent in vr^vs of which his time recked little or was 
frankly contemptuous. His genius \^'as careless and liberal, 
with the carelessness and liberality of Nature. He squandered 
himself recklessly and with the magnificent unconsciousness of 
those who have much to squander. And this did not suit the 
mood of a time which esteems as the chief of virtues a studied 
aloofness from real feeling, a delicate sensitiveness of self- 
expenditure. Again, Buchanan was by far the most simple 
and natural of modem poets. He was filled with a great 
fervour of faith and feeling which had to find expression, and 
nothing was farther from his mind or bent than that study of 



* Complete Poetical Works of Robert Buchanan. 2 vols. Cbatto and 
Windas. 1901. 
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relieved. He was indeed an eclectic, and gloried in Us 
eclecticism. But he gloried in it only because it was an 
expression of his sympathy with the eclecticism of humani^ 
at large. He felt so much with the race, with the stmgi^ingB 
and aspirations of men as men, that he half forced himself to 
think with them too in all their varieties of thought. The 
only intellectual attitude which he rejected, but against it he 
launched his inexhaustible store of anathemas, was the attempt 
to give supremacy to any one explanation of the experiences of 
life. He could tolerate no Caesar on the intellectual throne, 
and as men are wont to depose one only to find themselves 
conferring a more assured autocracy upon another, they alwajfs 
found in Buchanan the man who showed them what they were 
doing and so made it at least difficult for them to do it. He 
waged war with every established tyranny, and if his wus 
were many, it was because of the numberless tyrannies which 
he found men contentedly enduring and not at all because of 
any special delight of his own in war. 

The secret of Buchanan as man and as poet was his love of 
the weak, the down-trodden, the depressed. For him the hey 
to all human duty lay in the capacity to see and to answer tbe 
claims of weakness. His own poetry is one long passionate 
appeal on behalf of all weak and forgotten things, a passionate 
protest against the self-contained unthinking march of mere 
strength. He arraigned the unconscious movements of nature, 
its careless, heartless masteries, before the tribunal of man's 
heart. He elicited the deep inner pity that lurks in every heart 
that is beginning to be human, and set it with assurance on 
the throne of universal judgment. He was so sure that all 
who had chosen to suffer for others, all who had merged their 
life in a close identity with the pain and defeat of others, were 
the true exponents of the world's justice. For if that were not 
so, then indeed was there no justice. But his surest and most 
abiding faith was that just this identification of strength with 
weakness, this sacrifice of strength for the sake of weakness, 
was the only solution of life's mystery. That solution indeed 
was not able to justify itself to the intellect. It could not 
command, or even very boldly appeal to the beliefs of men. 
But at least it was the matter of their unconquerable hope. 
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the circle of that suDe evolatKMiaiy inovemait which in 
its naked iHtilfssness he had hanned. Already he finds the 
life within the life committed to man. That is just the human 
secret. In man there is already hy a more intimate guerdon 
of Nature the power of love, of sympathy, of helpfulness, 
which redeems the coarser methods of her first attempts at 
handing on the gift of life. It is to man that the enduring 
sense of Nature's joy and beauty is entrusted, just as to him 
only is also given the fiill sense of Nature's cruelty and ravin 
and ugliness. Life bq^ins to redeem itself as soon as it is aUe 
to feel the need of redemption. And out of the strength with 
which it slew and wasted and lusted, it creates the force 
whose delight is to save and to love and to make alive. 

This is something like the way in which Buchanan 
attempts the reconciliation of the lower and the higher 
processes in life — the process ci the conservation of the 
individual life by itself at all risks, and the pr€xess ot 
the redempticm of higher individual powers by the sacrifice of 
lower, or of the saving of the weak by the self-sacrifice of the 
strong. The reconciliation indeed is never complete. The 
poet was too honest to pretend and too sincere to invent an 
intellectual certainty where there is only a certainty for the 
high moods of feeling and of hope. He was too much of a 
poet and too little of a philosopher to round off his hope, 
however high and assured, to a logical completeness. The 
difficulty of this reconciliation was so present to him that he 
often seemed to speak with two voices — a prose voice in which 
he acclaimed with a kind of courageous resignation the cruel 
truth of Nature's wa)rs which ph3rsical science had revealed, 
and the voice of the poet with which he adhered to every 
implacable protest against those ways. Now he seemed to 
regard the protest against Nature as futile and magnificently 
absurd, again as the only and the assured means of a 
new and higher development of her life. Now in his prose 
mood, his mood of despair, he would say : " Jesus was a man 
of a beautiful temperament, carried beyond himself by a false 
and sentimental conception of the mechanism of life. He 
uttered, no one so exquisitely, the human cry for a Divine 
Fatherhood. But unfortunately he appealed to Nature for 
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the poet sees, in pangs of motherhood which have been relieved 
in SQch lives as Jesus lived and soch anconqoenhle fiuth in 
life as He dig^Jayed. 

But Buchanan's hnmanist fthicy, lit^ fi tunanifariaft fe f vou f, 
were no mere passimiless ahndsm prodnced in an emotional 
vaconm. He did not hcdd that men woold give their lives for 
others bccanse they had no share in the lives of those others, 
hot ezactty bccanse they had. For him the solidarity of life 
was comiJ e te. No life coold be lived to itself or for itself. It 
shared in all other achievement. It contributed to it. Loss 
or gain, salvation c€ damnation, were corporate experiences. 
They were indeed individual too, and individual primarily. For 
it is only the individual that feels the loss or grows by the gab. 
But he shares in loss and gain which seem to be beyond the 
range of his own making, and all he has done and been wiU 
appear as loss or gain in other life than his own. This 
solidarity of the deepest and most essential human fortunes is 
the key-note of many of Buchanan's most characteristic 
poems. As early as the *' Book of Orm," written before he 
was thirty, he gave it mystical expression in a brief allegorical 
interlude which he titles " Sanitas." It is worth quoting : — 

<* Dresunfly on her milk-white Ass, 
Rideth the maiden Sanitas — 
With zone of gold her waist is bomid, 
Her brows are with immortelles crowned : 
Dews are Calling, song-birds sing, 
It is a Christian evening — 
Lower, lower, sinks the smi. 
The white stars glimmer, one by one ! 

" Who sitteth mnsing at his door ? 
Silas, the Leper, gaont and hoar ; 
Though he b curst in every limb. 
Full whitely Time hath snowed on him — 
Dews are falling, song-birds sing. 
It is a Christian evening — 
The Leper, drinking in the air. 
Sits like a beast, with idiot stare. 

" How pale ! how wondrous 1 doth she pass, 
The heavenly maiden Sanitas ; 
She looketh and she shuddereth. 
She passeth on with bated breath — 
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or sorrow, to penetrate the mystery of any living soul, he feels 
that it is his own life which is sufiering failure and defeat. 

** Hear the strong man in the dark for pity crying, 

Hear the foul man's word of hate as he goes by thee ; 
Hear the shriek of trampled women, vainly flying 
From the phantoms that appal thee and ddfy thee ! 

'* All the foul things God woold seem to put his ban on. 

All the £air things that would seem to have his blessing — 

Without thee, yet within thee, O Buchanan, 

They are thronging, with a riddle for thy guessing. 
......... 

" Ah 1 the Voices 1 and the Faces ! — wild and wan, on 
They are rushing, to destroy or to renew thee ! 
Like a foam-flake shalt thou vanish, O Buchanan, 
If but one of these is lost that cry unto thee ! *' 

It seems a pitiable futility of criticism that the one great 
poet of human hope and redemption who is at all worthy to 
be mentioned in the same breath with Robert Browning should 
have been relegated to a worse punishment than literary 
annihilation, viz., summary and impatient dismissal to the 
limbo of the second-rate singers of our time. Buchanan is 
sure of his rescue from this abode of darkness. In its own 
defence the new time will call to its aid, in the throes of 
spiritual pain through which it has to pass, one of the most 
strenuous, the most believing, and the most loving singers that 
the England of the second half of the nineteenth century 
knew. He foresaw its need better than most. He forefelt its 
pain better than any. He was free from the great vice of his 
own time, the cowardice that worshipped the tyrant of the 
actual until its indifference to all ideals became the creed by 
which it proposed to live. Because he believed in man's divine 
struggle against the actual as the real key to the mystery of 
human life, because he believed that the growing and waning 
fortunes of that struggle were stuff for the noblest poetry, 
because he made of his own superb imagination a mint for this 
true coinage, he was depreciated and defamed by a narrow 
literary clique. But because he did all these things, the broad 
needs of human life in the coming years will claim him and 
justify him as a poet of prophetic vision and of enduring right 
to fame. A. L. Lilley. 



THE MUNICIPALISATION OF HOSPITALS. 

The Problem. 

About half the hospital accommodation provided in Great 
Britain is supported by charity and managed by irresponsible 
committees, it deals chiefly with accident and general cases : 
the other half is provided by Borough Councils and Boards of 
Guardians and deals with fever and pauper cases. 

Take London as an example : there are about 10,000 beds in 
the voluntary hospitals, 6,000 beds in the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board Fever Hospitals, and 15,000 beds in the Poor-Law 
Infirmaries. In addition there are over 1,000,000 out-patients 
seen annually in the London voluntary hospitals. That is to 
say, one in every three of London's population seeks hospital 
relief of one sort or another; while in some of the northern 
manufacturing towns the number is equal to one half of the 
population.* 

Naturally the question is often raised whether work of such 
national import ought not to be undertaken by the nation as a 
whole, and doubts are freely expressed as to the advantages of 
" charity " in caring for our sick. We were content once to 
leave the education of our children to charity and churches, 
and exactly as we have outgrown the voluntary school, so are 
we outgrowing the voluntary hospital. We have as much 
right to free, non-dogmatic, and adequate treatment of the 

* See Fabian Society's Leaflet, ** Municipal Hospitals." 
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body as of the mind. The chief charges brought against the 
voluntary schools were that they were sectarian, often inade* 
quate in appliances, &c., from poverty, that they were placed 
where the parson wanted them and that there were whole 
districts with no schools at all. 

Exactly the same is true of our voluntary hospitals ; if a 
patient goes in he has to submit to having unscientific filth 
injected into his body, just as a child used to have to submit to 
having illogical dogma instilled into its mind ; and the doctor 
is (if possible) a more superstitious and unreasoning person than 
the parson. 

Also many hospitals have wards closed, or are not properly 
equipped, for want of funds. And thirdly the hospitals are put 
where the doctors want them and not where the patients 
need them. 

Voluntary Hospitals like Voluntary Schools. 

The following passages from leaflet 57 of the National 
Education Association apply as much to hospitals as to 
schools : — 

** It is the duty of the Department to secure free accommodation, not 
only in a school district as a whole, but in any part of a school district. 

^* Parents cannot reasonably be asked to send their children some 
distance to a free school. They have a right to free accommodation in the 
part of the district where they reside, and to free accommodation through- 
out all classes of the school. 

" In towns they may reasonably refuse to be called on to send their 
children across a dangerous thoroughfare, or to send the elder children to 
a different school from the infants. 

" The Department is bound to see that free education is supplied with 
due despatch, or to send a requisition and set up a school board where no 
school board exists. 

** Any attempts to enquire into the means of parents are, under the 
present law, as impertinent as they are offensive; the right to free 
education is independent of the income of the parent.*' 

A few facts will soon show how far our hospitals fall short of 
this standard. The country districts fare worse as regards 
accommodation for the sick, but even in London the evil is 
glaring. 

" On the south side of the Thames hospital accommodation is sadly 
lacking, while in the region of Soho there is great congestion. One 
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si^bt of the poor e st children it is time we had monidpal 
hospitals : it is not possible or right to use the rate raised far 
cd:2carion in establishmg ophthalmic hospitals : the people 
shccld knew 5:r what they are taxed* Again, the Tolnntaiy 
scrgeoQ with his bullying manners is not fit to deal with little 
iinderfed and nervocs children. Last month I went into a 
school in Sooth London^ and in one room found a drawing 
lesson going on : nve girls were sitting oat because of defective 
sight ; as none of them wore spectacles I questioned them 
whether they had ever been to the hospital about their eyes. 
**Yes, they went to the hospital, and the doctor put some 
stuff in their eyes, but it made them worse, and so they didn*t 
go again/* Now to a nurse or medical man this is very simple 
— the surgeon put atropine in the e^-es to enlarge the pupils in 
order to make a better examination, and never had the common 
sense or courtes\' to explain to the children or the parents that 
it would temporarily cause mistiness of vision. I have no 
knowledge of who the surgeon was, but one surgeon of the 
same hospital on being asked to state whether one of his 
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the question for them, and may their names be honoured for 
ever more ! 

First let Sir William Priestley speak : — 

" Looking back on forty years of gynzcological practice, I can recollect 
what has been termed a craze for inflammation and oiceratioa of the os 
and cervix uteri. During its prevalence it was said of some devotees 
that every woman of a household was apt to be regarded as sofiering 
from these affections, and locally treated accordingly. Shortly afterwards 
came a brief and not very creditable period when ' ciitoridectomy ! jras 
strongly advocated as a remedy for numerous ills. This fortunately 
had a very limited currency, and was speedily abandoned. Then followed 
a time in which displacement of the uterus held the field, and every back- 
ache, every pelvic discomfort, every general neurosis, was attributed to 
mechanical causes, and must needs be treated by uterine pessaries. 
Again, we had an epoch when odphorectomy or castration of women was 
not only recommended and largely practised as a means of restraining 
haemorrhage in bleeding fibroids, but also as a remedy for certain forms of 
neurosis, even when the ovaries were healthy or not seriously diseased. 
Ere long it was discovered that removing the ovaries for neurosis, even if 
safely accomplished so far as life was concerned, besides unsexing the 
woman, was frequently followed by more severe nervous penalties than 
those for which it had been used as a remedy ; that, in fact, it often 
entailed a loss of mental equilibrium, and sometimes ended in insanity. 

" These reclamations come especially from across the Atlantic, where 
one of their most sagacious writers characterized the ardour for operations 
as akin to the excitement of fox-hunting, and has implored his brethren in 
treating diseases of women to recollect that their patients have other 
organs than those in the pelvis." 

Personally, I should have spoken, not of the " ardour " only 
for operating, but of the ** lust " for operating on women. I 
know the term is strong, but think it quite time some woman 
had courage to use it. 

Now let Dr. Louis Parkes speak. In the Minutes of the 
meeting of the Chelsea Vestry, July 24th, 1894, there is a 
letter from Dr. Louis C. Parkes, Medical Officer of Health, 
dealing with the mortality at the Chelsea Hospital for Women. 
He writes : — 

'*The total number of deaths in this year (1893) was 36, of which 
number 21, or 58 per cent., were deaths consequent upon surgical 
operation. Two were stated to be due to septicaemia, ten to peritonitis ; 
in six the actual cause is not stated, and in two it is ascribed to shock. 
All these operations were undertaken with the object of removing either 
ovarian tumours, diseased ovaries, tumours of the womb, or for prolapse. 
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him all operations have to be reported, and through him go all 
the papers up to the central office of the Assistance Publique. 
And about once a year Paris gets hold of some ** scandal " and 
goes raging about it, but can always get all information 
from official sources, and so can be satisfied or otherwise. If 
" otherwise," it lets the candidates hear about it at the next 
municipal election. In Continental countries and in the 
Colonies the hospitals are nearly alwajrs under the munici- 
palities or the State : see the article " Hospital Chaos," in the 
National Review for January, 1900, for particulars of the 
different systems. One great advantage of arrangements in 
Germany, for instance, is that no one thinks it accepting 
charity to go to a hospital — each pays according to his or her 
means. The huge hospital at Hamburg, with the different 
pavilions for the different paying-patients, is well worthy of 
study. In England, the great middle-class has no choice 
between the expensive and often unsatisfactory " nursing 
home " and the charitable hospital. Whereas, the motto of 
the Hamburg hospital is the socialistic phrase, " To each 
according to his needs, from each according to his means." 
You pay what you can afford, and you get the best attention 
under thoroughly satisfactory conditions. 

The Trend of Opinion. 

At the National Humanitarian Conference in 1895, the 
following resolution was carried : — 

" That in order to secure a more considerate and humane treatment 
for the poorer inmates of hospitals, to prevent the possibility of medical 
experimentation on patients, and to provide a better and more miiform 
system for the management of funds, all large hospitals should be con- 
trolled by the municipal authorities within whose jurisdiction they stand." 

The Editor of the Daily Chronicle wrote on February gth, 
1897 : — " Public control of Hospitals is coming." 
The Councillor and Guardian for May, 1898, said : — 

'* We have ourselves long since arrived at the conclusion that, if proper 
provision for sickness and suffering is to be made, the voluntary institu- 
tions, which are to-day limited in their operations for want of funds, 
must be transferred to the municipality. Nor would this involve any 
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The conclusion is best arrived at by going to Barry and 
seeing the hospital that is growing there, and then by going 
home and doing likewise. 

Reasons for Municipalising Hospitals. 

(i.) Because it is the duty of the nation as a whole, being 
responsible for most of the sickness, to care for all those who 
are sick. 

(2.) Because the present system of charity is demoralising, 
making cadgers of the poor and complacent cads of the rich. 

(3.) Because of the waste and extravagance due to the com- 
peting of voluntary hospitals for subscriptions, and the adver- 
tising appeals, &c. Havelock Ellis says that ** from 25 to 
50 per cent, is spent on raising their incomes." 

(4.) Because in the desire to advertise many cases treated 
and many cured, patients are seen hurriedly in the out-patient 
department and kept long waiting, moribund cases are refused 
admission, and convalescent cases are discharged too early in 
order to free the beds. 

(5.) Because in the rush for fame the young surgeons now 
experiment unrestrained, the poor have to submit to empirical 
treatment, and are denied the right to die in peace or unmuti- 
lated. The hospital treatment must be accepted, though the 
treatment of to-day is the quackery of to-morrow. 

(6.) Because there should be a network of hospitals all over 
the kingdom for the benefit of the sick, and not huge barracks 
in dirty noisy towns for the benefit of the students. 

HoNNOR Morten. 
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THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 

Readees of Walter Scott may remember how in '* Ivanhoe*' 
Garth, the swineherd, is described as wearing a raetal collar 
roond his neck, which was soldered on so as to be inunovable, 
and was stamped with his own name and that of his master 
Cedric. The object of this, the collar and badge of the 12th 
century, was to ^ow at a glance whose property the man was, 
and Scott's intention in introducing the detail was to impress 
on his readers immistakably how entirely the serf at that time 
was a chattel, the property of his owner, whose right to use, 
abuse, ill-treat, and even to kill on slight provocation, there 
was none to dispute- 

Slowly, and step by step, man has gained from the hands of 
his masters such measures of reco.^ition of his human needs 
and desires that in all so-called civilized countries, in ordinary 
circumstances, his life is considered his own, and he has 
freedom to work out his own destiny — more or less. It is true 
that the life of a member of the patrician class is still held 
vulgarly to be of more consideration than that of the Gurths of 
the period, and in a neighbouring countrj' we believe the 
sacred person of the sovereign is still held — at any rate by 
himself — to carry with it a special gospel, worthy of propagation 
in foreign parts. But there are probably few members even of 
his own family who share this view. 

We need not pause to trace how men have attained the 
measure of rights now accorded to them. But one point to 
which Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his book on Social Evolution 
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of men and those of animals has also been shown very clearly 
by the vivisectors, who being dissatisfied by their misleading 
experiments on animals have over and over again been found 
using human patients as material, and in America have recently 
been demanding that criminals should be handed over to them, 
and in one State have actually tried to pass a Bill to that effect. 
Against painless experimentation on animals which would 
leave them unharmed afterwards, no logical objection could be 
raised, but it would in few cases be of any use from the 
physiologist's point of view. 

The destruction of birds and animals for personal adorn- 
ment, which can never be done without pain, in addition to 
loss of life, cannot, of course, be defended. 

This, I think, exhausts the most common infringement of 
the law of life. 

The disregard of the right of liberty is hardly a less fertile 
source of pain to the unhappy victims. The imprisonment of 
wild creatures of any sort is a wholly unjustifiable use of the 
superior powers with which we are endowed. Whether we 
consider the case of the hapless creatures in the Zoological 
Gardens, or the victims of our children called " pets," or the 
caged birds, limited to a prison a few inches square, we find 
the same deliberate and unjustifiable infringement of all the 
natural laws, in accordance with which the creatures were 
made and were intended to live. 

The question of domestic animals is rather different. They 
bear towards wild animals a relationship somewhat similar to 
that of civilized man towards his wild brethren. They have 
lived with us so long that they have become modified and adapted 
to the new life. There does not seem to be anything to which 
objection can be reasonably raised in the use of domestic 
animals as beasts of burden. As with men, a fair day's work 
may be demanded for a day's keep, and there is no doubt 
that in the one case as in the other, the work is essential to 
well being, and also a source of pleasure if kept within the 
limits clearly pointed out by the natural capacity of the 
creature. Coercion beyond such limits by whip and spur is 
clearly unallowable. It goes without saying that they should be 
properly housed and fed, and in all other ways treated so 
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that their lives may be healthy and not rendered a burden 
to them. 

It is useful to consider the question of animals' rights that 
we may correct our own behaviour towards them, if we should 
find it at fault in any point ; and we might assuredly con- 
gratulate the animals heartily, could we induce all people to 
accord to them the minimum of what may be considered their 
rights. We must, however, bear in mind that to regulate one's 
conduct towards one's friends merely by the consideration of 
what they may rightfully claim as their due is somewhat 
ungenerous and ungracious treatment, and we may well feel 
some shame that so many of us have not yet even attained to that 
point. We must not either lose sight of the fact that although 
we now all nominally belong to the 20th century, yet in stages 
of development we in reality represent many different centuries. 
While one of us may represent the normal or average 
development of the present age, his next door neighbour may 
to all intents and purposes, and through no fault of his own, 
represent only the civilization of the period of William the 
Conqueror ; and on the other hand some, through favourable 
conditions, are now living in accordance with ideas which will 
not probably gain general acceptance for possibly some centuries. 
The realization of this fact should, I think, make us lenient 
towards the shortcomings of our neighbours. We look back 
with pity more than blame on the barbarity of our fore- 
fathers and should perhaps regard with the same feeling those 
of the present time who have not yet arrived at quite the same 
point as we have, and try by our consistent behaviour at all 
points to advance the esteem in which the lower animals shall 
be held. I believe that the ultimate rule by which our con- 
duct towards them must be regulated will not be that merely 
of their bare rights, but will rather be the same rule as we at 
any rate profess, in our best moments, to observe in our 
treatment of our fellow men, namely, that we should act 
towards them as we should wish them to act towards us, were 
our positions reversed. 

Ernest Bell. 



FACTS ABOUT FLOGGING. 

An old adage says that there is no greater, no deeper 
injustice, than that which is committed in the name of law 
and order. It is a melancholy reflection for the people of this 
country that, in this respect, our history teems with records of 
some of the most terrible legal atrocities that it is possible for 
the human mind to conceive. How were the so-called criminal 
classes treated in the past ? They were, for the most part, 
first tortured and then got rid of. Under Henry VHI., 
263 crimes were punishable by death. It is estimated that in 
the reign of this monarch over 72,000 men and women were 
put to death. To-day there is but one crime for which a 
person can be hanged — it is murder. But even down to 100 
years ago there were 223 capital offences ! If a man injured a 
public building, or appeared in disguise in a public place, he 
was sentenced to be hanged. Many criminals were put to 
death for stealing property to the value of five shillings. In 
1816, there were at one time over 50 persons waiting to be 
hanged — one of them a child of tender years. The inefiicacy 
and brutality of all this torture and bloodshed became obvious 
to the people, through the propaganda of a few daring and 
enlightened reformers, and it was swept away ; but a remnant 
of barbarism still remained, a revival of which, thanks to 
Sir James Stephen, is quite possible. I refer to the torture of 
the lash. When Sir Samuel Romilly began his great work he 
had to contend against a callous Government and a brutalised 
public of morbid desires, which rejoiced in its loathsome and 
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In this manner the state of things continued to go from bad 
to worse, until discontinued, not so much from motives of 
humanity and S}rmpathy for the victims of injustice, but rather 
because the sense of common decency was shocked at the 
scandal which flourished on these public '' pastimes." The 
law-abiding citizen took alarm at the debased manners and 
brutal customs prevalent among all classes of the communityp 
which he rightly attributed to public punishments, among 
other causes ; but it was many years before flogging entirely 
disappeared. In 1836 over 30 youths were flogged for petty 
crimes. That year, however, marked the great change in the 
criminal law of this country. From the beginning of the 
century up to about 1840 great interest had been evoked on the 
subject of criminals and crime — a question which is again 
exciting widespread attention and which has become one of 
pressing and imperial importance. 

Flogging in England was never formally abolished, but was 
superseded in different Acts of Parliament, which stated what 
the particular punishment for particular crimes should be. 
Let it be remembered that for 30 years no flogging was 
inflicted in England for criminal offences; that in Scotland 
the last flogging sentence was pronounced by the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary in 1833, and that in 1862 the flogging of 
adult offenders was absolutely forbidden under the Scottish 
law. For a quarter of a century practically no flogging took 
place in this country. What was the result? Did this 
immense change in the treatment of our criminals lead to 
a large increase of crime ? Did this vast modification of our 
penal system (as was confidently predicted) manufacture more 
criminals ? Nothing of the kind ! There was a marked 
improvement — violence diminished, disorder diminished, vice 
diminished, and crime diminished. The result was eminently 
satisfactory to the State, though I do not pretend that it was 
all cause and effect. Nowhere in the history of our legislation 
can there be found a period more pregnant of good work 
regarding our criminal law — a law which is nevertheless still 
a hundred years behind the times. 

Everything had gone well so far, but in an evil hour a mania 
of garotting broke out in the Metropolis, which terrorised the 
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sequent excellence ? For more than three-quarters of a century 
we have not flogged women. Has the criminality of women 
developed more rapidly than that of men since the abolition ? On 
the contrary, was it not generally believed that the man who 
had once been flogged always went to the bad ? Even now we 
find that when a sailor is flogged, he is almost always dismissed 
the service as part of the same sentence. This does not say 
much for the efiicacy of flogging in the opinion of those who 
inflict it. As Mr. Bernard Shaw wittily puts it, one would 
have expected rather that, in view of his purified nature, a 
bounty would be offered for the return of the flagellated offender. 

The leading advocates of flogging in this country, in and 
out of Parliament, mainly rely upon such " facts," for instance, 
as that garotting was stamped out in London, Liverpool, and 
other great towns by an unsparing use of the lash. This is 
their great stock-in-trade. This reckless statement, which has 
been made by Mr. Justice Darling and Lord Norton — though 
Lord Norton, above all men, should know better — is absolutely 
without foundation. This has been proved over and over again 
— the whole story being, in short, a childish myth. No credence 
is to be placed in the annihilation of the ** corner men " of 
Liverpool, or the previous annihilation of the garotters, by the 
lash — certainly not by the lash alone. Garotting declined else- 
where than in England, and in Scotland it was never punished 
by flogging. An appeal to the Government Records, or to 
Hansardy shows that garotting declined more rapidly before the 
passing of the Security from Violence Bill of 1863 than after 
it. The late Lord Herschell, one of our most upright public 
men, was strongly adverse to the use of the lash. His reply to 
Lord Salisbury in the House of Lord is now historic. Anyone 
who reads that speech as to the ineffectiveness of the statute 
will cease to chatter about its having put down garotting. 

The last attempt to extend flogging in our penal system 
was made in the early part of 1900, when Mr. J. Lloyd 
Wharton introduced a Bill that had been before the House 
eleven years previously, when it was read a second time by a 
large majority, though, fortunately, it never became law, for 
reasons best known to the Cabinet of that day. In the House 
of Commons an overwhelming refutation of the sophistries of 
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Here majr fitly be acfcfnccd the remaikable testimony of Major 
Arthur Griffiths^ who was^ nntfl qnite recently^ one of tbe 
Inspectors of oor Prisons In his '^ Mysteries of Fdlioe and 
Cmne^*' VoL 11., pu 272, it is stated s^ 
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This was written at a time when the amoont of flogging 
nn^r the 1S63 Acrt had almost reached its highest point. 
Before the garotting epidemic of 1S62 there were, according 
to Lord Cranworth (formerly a Common Law Jadge) about 
60 cases of robbery with \-ioIeiice per annum ; in 1897, 
after 34 years of fiogging, the number was 132. In the 
wt>rds of the late Mr. H. B. Simpson, who wrote the 
preface to the Home Office statistics for the year 1897 — 
** offences against property mth violence fluctuate greatly, 
and if they show a tendency, it is towards an increase." 
These facts cannot be disproved ; they are, in e\'ery sense of 
the word, accurate and thoroughly reliable, and embody the 
testimony of a painstaking expert, who himself was an ardent 
flagellant and strongly inclined to endorse the "cult of 
brutality." \Miy do the pro-floggers not face them ? This 
appalling increase, I may add, took place under a Judge 
whose administration of the law was frequently the subject 
of adverse comment in the Press — ^the late Recorder of 
London, Sir Charles Hall, M.P. If we take the combined 
sentences of Sir Charles Hall and Sir Forrest Fulton, passed 
at the Central Criminal Court, we find that they fiair outstrip 
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at tihe CM Bailey 

he 



At Livcrpooi, w facte flogging was higeh' resorted to ander 
Mr. Jostke Day, the crimes of Tioknce did not decrease, but 
actnaDjr increased, in despite of the Jndge s terriUe sentences 
of imprison mfTTt and doable and treble doses of the lash. The 
men who were fiogi^ed canze up again for a precisely gimilar 
oflbnce, and -scere sentenced to flogging a second time. I ha\-e 
the names, dates, and everj- pardoilar. Before Mr. Justice 
Day began his flogging system at this Assize, in 1SS2, there 
were 56 cases of robberj- with violence; 11 years after there 
were 79 such cases. In that jear the Judge had completed the 
infliction of 1,961 lashes — every lash as harmful as it was un- 
necessary. In the records of the Government are given the 
entire figures regarding the action of Mr. Justice Day ; they are 
as follows, and furnish most conclusive eWdence as to the utter 
futility- of flogging* : — 

Robbery vith Sentences 

\'ioIexicc. of Flogging. 

iSo2 ••• ... ... 56 ••• None 

1003 *•• ••• ••• 59 *"' 4 



* An theve sentences of flogging were passed by Mr. Justice Day, with the 
exception of 10, which were passed by other Flogging Judges ; Mr. Justice Day 
did not attend these Assizes in 1885, '^^ i^QO* ^^^ ^^9^ 
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1884 — 

1885 ... 

1886 ... 

1887 ... 

1888 ... 

1889 — 

1890 ... 

1891 ... 

1892 ... 

1893 ... 



••• 



••• 



••• 



Robbery with 


Sentences 


Violence. 




of Flogging. 


60 




2 


26 




None 


44 




12 


67 




25 


59 




8 


57 




3 


73 




None 


66 




10 


62 




I 


79 




II 



Mr. Justice Day is credited with having stamped out the 
Liverpool High Rip Gang by a vigorous application of the lash. 
This is an oft-refuted fallacy, but it would seem that it is quite 
as tenacious as the fallacy about garotting, though less 
popular. It may be remembered that Dr. Andrew Wilson, in 
a controversy which the present writer had with him, gave 
currency to this mischievous statement. Mr. Justice Day, he 
said, stopped the Liverpool "corner-men" by a free application 
of the " cat " ; any Liverpool man of an age to remember will 
corroborate that. On his error being pointed out to him he 
indulged in some genial abuse of humanitarians, and tried to 
slink out of his own definite statements by the irrelevant 
remark that at any rate it was the universal belief, or some- 
thing to that effect. 

Now, what are the facts ? I do not dispute the statement 
that Mr. Justice Day put a stop to street ruffianism (not 
" robbery with violence ") in Liverpool ; my contention is that 
he did so without flogging, as mere ruffianism, which gangs 
like the High Rips commit, is not a floggable offence. The 
story, it seems, has several variations, one of the most familiar 
being that the Judge had all the prisoners brought before him 
at the end of the Assizes and sentenced them to varying terms 
of imprisonment of twelve months and upwards, and, in 
addition, to a double dose of the " cat " — fifteen strokes on 
going into prison and fifteen strokes on coming out. But if 
it were true, as stated, that the Judge did this, and that the 
floggings were carried out in the manner described, then such 
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regret or desire of amendment, and sends him forth a branded 
and hardened criminal. 

There is a wonderful story in circulation about a man who is 
reported to have ** bellowed like an old cow " at the mention 
of the cat-o'-nine tails ; of which I gather the meaning to be 
that if the culprit screams and begs for mercy when flogged, or 
even when sentenced to be flogged, it must follow that this 
mode of inflicting corporal pain is a valuable deterrent. What 
nonsense I Fear at the time is no proof of the deterring 
influence of any particular punishment ; the permanent effect 
of this or that system is not to be judged by momentary terror 
or its absence. The argument, moreover, cuts both ways, but 
I do not think that either fact proves much. It will be 
remembered by many readers that a man named Hackett, on 
being sentenced by Mr. Justice Day, at the Glamorgan Assizes, 
four years ago, to seven years' imprisonment, shouted at the top 
of his voice, ** Oh, my Lord, flog me ! " and he left the dock 
shouting, ^^My God! seven years!" This man had been 
flogged before. 

Here is another case : A prisoner, described as a Hooligan, 
was tried by Judge Addison a few months ago, and when 
sentence was pronounced, cried piteously for mercy. Yet in 
this case the sentence was a short term of imprisonment, 
without flogging. 

I give two more instances, of which there are many ; but it 
is too much to hope that they will in any way influence the 
minds of those who think that a man who " bellows " at the 
mention of the lash is a good instance of the wholesomeness 
of their pet specific : — 

" Asked for the * Cat.* — A young Hooligan named Blakemore was 
brought before the Recorder of Birmingham yesterday for a murderous 
assault on a youth. The police said prisoner had ' done time ' for nearly 

murdering a policeman On the jury finding Blalcemore guilty 

he handed a written request to the Recorder, that instead of a long 
sentence he would give him a short sentence and the * cat.' " — Morning 
Leader, May ist, 1901. 

*' Prisoner Pleads for a Flogging. — A well-dressed man, named 
Arthur Mannell, 31 years of age, pleaded not guilty at the Manchester 

Assizes yesterday to a charge of bigamy at Eccles The 

Prisoner : I ask your Lordship, in preference to a long term of imprison- 
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And there is another point on which no mistake need be 
made. Flogging wth the " cat " — or the birch — is torture 
pure and simple, and while it is retained in our penal system, it 
is a patriotic fallacy to assert that torture is unknown in 
English law. It is a punishment of violence and blood ; and 
violence, even State violence, is but force backed up by passion, 
stimulated into action by malice and hatred and lust for 
revenge, and as such, is a treasonable outrage on our conunon 
humanity. " These instruments of torture," as Dr. Douglas 
Morrison well says, "breed in the heart and mind of the 
community that spirit of callousness to human suffering which 
produces crime." Manifestly the chief effect of flogging is to 
brutalize the offender rather than elevate him ; but more, it 
degrades the executioner and all concerned in its infliction, as 
well as the sufferer; and perhaps no argument against the 
continual perpetration of such legalised brutality is more 
powerful than this. Consider Mr. Owen Pike's significant 
words — " It is far from an agreeable task to watch the face and 
figure of the flogger as he executes his sentence." Prison 
warders do not willingly seek the particular duty of inflicting 
the lash — far from it ; they are paid extra money to perform 
the loathsome task ! We are told in Hansard^ on the very 
highest authority, that in Scotland, when flogging was allowed 
by the common law, the prison governors had the utmost 
difficulty in carrying out a sentence of flogging owing to the 
refusal of the warders to inflict in cold blood such a barbarous 
punishment upon a fellow being. I believe the same remarks 
hold good in regard to Ireland, where flogging is legal, though 
never inflicted. 

But what would humanitarians themselves do, if tliey were 
the victims of violence ? In reply to this question, which is 
frequently put to the opponent of physical torture, it may be 
well to point out that the nature of a punishment to be inflicted 
on a criminal is not usually decided, in civilised countries, by 
the amount of exasperation aroused in the minds of his victims. 
That is a method still adopted in many of the Southern States 
of America, in cases of outrage on white women, with the 
result that the offending negroes are tied to trees, drenched 
with paraffin, and burnt alive. Mr. Justice Day would doubt- 
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less condemn such cruelties; but none the less he himself 
appealed, on a smaller scale, to just the same retaliatory 
instinct — the same spirit of irrational revenge — when he 
clamoured for greater powers to inflict the torture of the lash 
on criminals without in the least considering whether such 
punishments were, on the whole, beneficial or injurious to the 
community. 

" I would urge myself the * rehabilitating of a cruel and 
degrading penalty,' just because its * cruelty ' appeals to 
what is wholesomely and justifiably cruel in our nature, 
and also because it degrades still further an already degraded 
scoundrel." Such are the words which Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt allowed his passion to pen for him, at the 
same time letting the cat out of the bag with a vengeance. 
Mr. Blathwayt, it will be observed, frankly avows his preference 
for the principle of retaliation, rather than for what he calls " the 
canting idea " that punishment is only reformative. " He is a 
brute ; give him the * cat ' " ; that is the cry of those sentimental 
savages who desire to gratify their feeling of indignation, or to 
fit the punishment to the crime by means of the lex talionis. 
But why always the lash? — the thing which the sensuous 
desire. If anyone gains in any way by ** fitting the punishment 
to the crime " (as the flagellomaniacs pretend to call it), why 
not do the thing thoroughly, and bring back the torture of the 
boot, the stake, the rack, and the thumb-screw ? Some of the 
most cruel brutes on earth are women. Would Mr. Blathwayt 
flog women as well as men ? If not, why not ? 

People speak of " sympathy with the criminal classes." Is 
it sympathy with the criminal classes to denounce a punish- 
ment as unnecessarily cruel and severe ? — ^the pernicious 
punishment of the lash, which is irrevocable if an innocent 
person should suflier it. Had Sir Samuel Romilly, John 
Howard, Elizabeth Fry, Sturges Bourne more regard for the 
criminal than for his victim ? These reformers, in their day, 
were attacked, denounced and told to mind their own business 
and let well alone. Were the supporters of " law and order," 
then as now, the only party who possessed a monopoly of 
sympathy ? All the same, by persistent and determined agita- 
tion, Romilly and Howard removed the cause of a widespread 
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misery, while the good their opponents did was buried with 
their bones. 

The object of humanitarianism in relation to crime is to 
protect the public against criminals at the smallest possible 
amount of suffering to the latter. Says Lombroso, the great 
Italian criminologist : — 

" There are very few who understand that there is anything else for as 
to do, to protect ourselves from crime, except to inflict punishments that 
are often only new crimes, and that are almost always the source of new 
crimes." — Revtu Scientifiquc, July 13th, 1901. 

We believe this; and those people who feel so strong an 
indignation against crime that, as a rule, they would select of 
two equally efficacious punishments that which caused the 
larger amount of suffering to the criminal, ought to be taken 
care of as a danger to society. A Judge, for instance, who 
metes out sentences which dwarf the mind and deform the 
body of the criminal should be removed from the Bench. It is 
the savagery and brutality of his sentences which beget 
sympathy with his victim. Men who possess these violent 
passions often become criminals themselves — for example. 
Judge Jeffreys. Reed, who wrote to urge the hanging of 
Mrs. Maybrick, was afterwards hanged himself. The State 
should keep perfectly clear of malice, hatred, and revenge 
in every shape and form. It should simply aim at doing 
what is best for the entire community — a community which 
includes both the injured person and the criminal. Flogging 
and like punishments evoke a feeling of sympathy for the 
victim (I do not complain of this) ; but to work on such a 
feeling is to injure society and defeat the ends of justice. 
Savage penalties do far more harm than good — that is 
becoming a recognised truth. Indeed, a maxim on which many 
jurists have laid stress is that it is the certainty not the severity 
of punishment which deters, and, therefore, that it is chiefly to 
the Police and the Crown prosecutors, not to long terms of 
imprisonment and doses of the " cat," that we have to look 
for the repression of crime. 

It is abundantly clear from the foregoing statement that 
what we hear of the efficacy of flogging in our penal system is 
of the most shadowy description. The only arguments 
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advanced by the advocates of this discredited system may be 
resolved into two :—viz., i, the brute deserves it ; 2, the brute 
howls. When anyone takes them to task for the grounds of 
their theory, he is met with those useful but meaningless 
epithets about hysteria, maudlin sentimentality, and so forth, 
as if all sympathy with the tortured criminal meant sympathy 
with the crime. There is no sentiment more " maudlin " or 
" sickly " than that which, under the guise of sympathy with 
the victims of violence, periodically raises the cowardly cry for 
the lash. 

Even if it be assumed that the infliction of physical pain 
may, in particular cases, exercise a deterring effect on other 
would-be offenders, there remains the grave consideration that 
in thus repaying violence with violence we outrage the very 
principle which it is our object to safeguard. It is sympathy 
with the crime, not sympathy with the criminal, which is to 
be dreaded. Indifference to suffering, be the victim only a 
brutal criminal, is injurious to the community by whose will 
the punishment is imposed. 

Joseph Collinson. 



by the more thoughtful and progressive portion of the com- 
munity ? And, as I pondered, my eyes fell on an article tn the 
Daily News, in which it was thus written by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton : — 

" Shelley was only the earthly name for a spirit that every vivacious 
child mast meet ooce, and must meet aloae. He is not a companion for 
the road of life, not a philosopher, not a prophet, not, properly speaking, 

even a man A spirit so valuable and unreliable, with whom we 

can no more agree or disagree than we can measure a eland with a yard 

measure The whole of his work amounts to a great epic 

about an inspiring example of nothing in particular, that was done 
nowhere in particular, at no particular time." 

Now if one of the ablest critics in one of the most humane and 
intelligent daily papers can write thus of Shelley in the eightieth 
year after his death, it is evident that an exponent of Shelley's 
humanitarian principles must take nothing for granted. If 
Shelley's writings had no meaning at all, and if it is impossible 
n a lecture-couTK on 
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either to agree or disagree with his convictions, I do not think 
he can justly claim a place among the Pioneers of Humani- 
tarianism, for we humanitarians of the present day are 
commonly understood to mean something, and we have never 
had the least difficulty in finding people to disagree with us. 
I propose, therefore, to say a few words about the misunder- 
standings, past and present, of Shelley's views of life. 

That he should be misunderstood by his own and later 
generations was no more than was to be expected ; for, in the 
first place, he was the bearer of a message to which the 
majority of men are predisposed not to listen, and, secondly, 
he delivered that message through a medium which the 
majority cannot comprehend if they would : that is to say, he 
thought as a revolutionist and wrote as a poet. True, there are 
now his prose works, which form a commentary and key to 
the poems ; but these were only posthumously and gradually 
published, and the unreal Shelley thus got a long start of the 
real one. But what is more remarkable is that the later mis- 
understandings of Shelley are, in their way, quite as ridiculous 
as the earlier. His contemporary critics at any rate did not 
affect to be in any doubt as to the import of his attacks on all 
that they held sacred in ethics and religion ; and in a typical 
review of " Queen Mab " we find him described inter alia as 
*' one of the darkest of the fiends," " the fiend-writer," " the 
blaster of his race," and "the demoniac proscriber of his 
species.** 

** We feel as if one of the darkest of the fiends had been clothed with 
a human body to enable him to gratify his enmity against the human race, 
and as if the supematuraJ atrocity of his hate were only heightened by 
his power to do injury. So strongly has this impression dwelt upon oar 
minds that we absolutely asked a friend, who had seen this individual, to 
describe him to us — as if a cloven foot, or horn, or flames from the mouth, 
must have marked the external appearance of so bitter an enemy to 
mankind.** * 

This was the orthodox conception of the poet till about 
twenty years after his death ; then the " abusive " phase of 
Shelley-criticism was gradually replaced by the " apologetic " 
phase, which sought to defend his character at the expense 

* Literary Gazette, May 19th, 1821. 

Z 2 
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of bis intellect, by representing bim as an amiable visionary 
wbo knew not what he said. This expeditious way of dealing 
with an inconvenient man of genius has found distinguished 
exponents; such as Gilfillan, who fondly mused on how, 
if Shelley had been better educated, we might have seen 
the demoniac ''clothed, and in his right mind, sitting at 
the feet of Jesus " ; Frederick Robertson, who patronisingly 
spoke of him as " poor, poor Shelley " ; Carlyle, who 
could hear nothing in his poetry but "inarticulate wail"; 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, who declared "the crude incoherence 
of his whole system too obvious to require exposition " ; 
and finally, Matthew Arnold, who summed up the whole 
tale of folly in his superlatively foolish epigram, in which 
he described Shelley as "a beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain." Time forbids 
us to do more than glance at this curious transition in Shelley's 
reputation from the " fiend- writer " of 1821, gifted with an 
infernal " power to do injury," to the " ineffectual angel " of a 
later period, with whom the Daily News critic does not find it 
possible either to agree or disagree. It will be made clear as 
we pass on to a consideration of Shelley's principles, that the 
one view is just as baseless and unsubstantial as the other. 

For what is the most trustworthy proof of literary power ? 
There is no test so certain as that of time and experience. If 
a writer is concerned with matters which have no interest for 
anybody, if he is a mere dreamer and sentimentalist, crazed, 
incoherent and ineffectual — is it believable that, a century 
later, the course of events will be found to have signally vindi- 
cated his foresight, and that all the principles for which he 
tought almost single-handed will have largely increased in 
importance ? And this is precisely what has happened in the 
case of Shelley. Whether we look at the progress of firee 
thought, or of socialism, or of the sex question, or of self- 
reform, or of the simplification of life, or of a number of 
movements which are usually classed as humanitarian, we find 
everywhere that, as Mr. Leslie Stephen himself complains — 
not seeing, apparently, that by this complaint he stultifies his 
own criticism — " the devotees of some of Shelley's pet theories 
have become much noisier." Yes : for Shelley's " pet 
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Collect into one group the groans and the distortions of the innumerable 
dying, the inconsolable grief and horror of their sorrowing friends, the 
hellish exultation and unnatural drunkenness of destruction of the 
conquerors, the burning of the harvests, and the obliteration of the traces 

of cultivation War waged from whatever motive extinguishes 

the sentiment of reason and justice in the mind.'** 

And he goes on to show that the greatest evil resulting from 
war is that it creates a sentiment in favour of brute force, and 
diminishes our faith in moral influences. Could any remarks 
be more pertinent to the position of England to-day ? 

Again, let us take the social question, and inquire whether 
Shelley had any right apprehension of the cardinal fact in the 
relations of capital and labour, that it is the industrious poor 
who support the idle rich, and that the inevitable counterpart 
of west-end luxury is east-end destitution. 

" I put the thing,*' he says, " in its simplest and most intelligible shape. 
The labourer, he that tills the ground and manufactures cloth, is the man 
who has to provide, out of what he would bring home to his wife and 
children, for the luxuries and comforts of those whose claims are 
represented by an annuity of forty-four miliions a year levied upon the 
English nation.** 

Read, also, the following lines from the dramatic fragment 
*' Charles the First,*' in which is described the passage of the 
court masque through London : — 

" Aye, there they are — 
Nobles, and sons of nobles, patentees. 
Monopolists, and stewards of this poor farm. 
On whose lean sheep sit the prophetic crows. 
Here is the pomp that strips the houseless orphan, 
Here is the pride that breaks the desolate heart. 
These are the lilies glorious as Solomon, 
Who toil not, neither do they spin — unless 
It be the webs they catch poor rogues withal. 
Here is the surfeit which to them who earn 
The niggard wages of the earth, scarce leaves 
The tithe that will support them till they crawl 
Back to its cold hard bosom. Here is health 
Followed by grim disease, glory by shame. 
Waste by lank famine, wealth by squalid want. 
And £Dgland*s sin by £ngland*s punishment.** 

* Shelle}**8 ** Philosophical View of Reform.'* Extracts given in the Fortnightly 
RevuWt November, 1886. 
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We see, then, firom the instances already given (and more 
cookl, if necessary, be quoted), that Shelley's humane principles 
were not, as some of his critics have supposed, mere phantasies 
and castles in the air, but were based on a firm foundation 
which has stood the test of time. Poet and child of the future 
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though he was, he had also a keen eye for the problems of the 
present, and if his references to contemporary events be 
compared with those of other writers of his period, in the light 
of subsequent history, he will be no sufferer by the comparison. 
His debt to Godwin, however, should be acknowledged in this 
connection ; what we claim for him is not that he was what is 
known as an "original thinker," but that he instinctively 
grasped and assimilated — and, it should be added, practised in 
his own life — the most vital democratic conceptions, the ideas 
that were destined to survive and flourish and bear fruit here- 
after — in many cases humanitarian fruit, as the Humanitarian 
League is alive to-day to testify. Even in matters of mere 
policy, the modern reformer (let us say the socialist, or the 
anti-vivisectipnist or the vegetarian) may learn much of Shelley, 
as, for instance, in that vexed question of the acceptance or 
refusal of " compromise," the adoption or rejection of what are 
called " lesser measures," which is apt to divide our forces, 
quite unnecessarily, into two camps. "You know," wrote 
Shelley to a friend, " my principles incite me to take all the 
good I can get, for ever aspiring to something more. I am one 
of those whom nothing will ever fully satisfy, but who are 
ready to be partially satisfied in all that is practicable." 
Would that many of us to-day had the same practical 
wisdom ! 

But the practical is only one side, and not the more 
important side, of a poet's equipment ; for he will not be 
bounded by the nearer humanitarian horizon, but will soar into 
those remoter regions which are inaccessible to the unimagina- 
tive mind. And in Shelley's case, as we all know, the power 
of imagination was supreme. I do not wish to repeat what 
has been said of his genius on this score by literary critics ; it 
is sufficient to remember that his " Prometheus Unbound " 
has been described as " a dizzy summit of lyric inspiration, 
where no foot but Shelley's ever trod before," and this by the 
Quarterly Review^ which in Shelley's lifetime had dismissed the 
very same poem as " drivelling prose run mad." What I wish 
to emphasise is the fact that Shelley's imaginative faculty is 
quite as conspicuous in his humanitarian as in his poetical 
capacity ; and it was by virtue of this gift of imagination that 
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** And then I clasped my hands and looked around, 
But none was near to mock my streaming eyes, 
Which poured their warm drops on the sunny ground — 
So without shame, I spake : — ' I will be wise. 
And just, and free, and mild, if in me lies 
Such power, for I grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still t3n:anni8e 
Without reproach or check.' I then controlled 

My tears, my heart grew calm, and I was meek and bold.' 

How faithfully this youthful vow was kept is known to every 
reader of Shelley's life. " If ever," wrote Leigh Hunt, " there 
was a man upon earth of a more spiritual nature than ordinary, 
partaking of the errors and perturbations of his species, but 
seeing and working through them with a seraphical purpose of 
good, such an one was Percy Bysshe Shelley." And it was 
felt by all who knew him that the inscription cor cordium 
placed on Shelley's tombstone was the truest and fittest tribute 
that could have been conceived. 

It is the regenerating power of Love that forms the main 
subject of Shelley's most characteristic poems. " Queen Mab," 
*' Laon and Cythna," and " Prometheus Unbound," however 
great the differences that mark them in style and workmanship 
— ranging as they do from the juvenile to the mature, from the 
didactic to the imaginative, from the polemical to the ideal — 
are all three alike in this, that they equally celebrate the 
peaceful triumph of humanitarian principles. They form, in 
fact, one great humanitarian " trilogy," each part of which 
represents a certain phase in Shelley's career. Take, for 
example, the following stanza from " L^on and Cythna " : — 

'* To feel the peace of self-contentment's lot. 
To own all sympathies and outrage none, 
And in the inmost bowers of sense and thought. 
Until life*s sunny day is quite gone down. 
To sit and smile with Joy, or, not alone, 
To kiss salt tears from the worn cheek of Woe ; 
To live as if to love and live were one — 
This is not faith or law, nor those who bow 
To thrones on heaven or earth such destiny may know.** 

" To live as if to love and live were one,** Would it be possible 
to sum up more gloriously, in a single line of ten words, the 
essence of what we call humanitarianism ? 
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It will be noted that the "victory" which is the final word of 
Shelley's great poem, is a peaceful and bloodless one ; there is 
indeed no truth on which he more frequently and strongly 
insists than the wickedness of vengeance. " I have avoided," 
he sajrs, in preface to " Laon and Cythna," " all flattery to 
those violent and malignant passions which are ever on the 
watch to mingle with and to alloy the most beneficial innova- 
tions." The stanzas in his " Masque of Anarchy," in which 
he develops his doctrine of non-resistance, are well known, and 
curiously anticipate certain features of Tolstoy's teaching. The 
true patriot, he tells us, in his " Philosophical View of Reform," 
will exhort the people peaceably to defy their oppressors, " and 
to wait with folded arms the event of the fire of the artillery, 
and receive with unshrinking bosoms the bayonets of charging 
battalions." 

I would say a few words, before concluding, on Shelley's 
attitude towards the lower animals — a very important part of 
any estimate of humanitarian sympathies. There is nothing 
more delightful in Shelley than the utter absence of the 
"Superior Person" (would that the same could be said of 
many of his critics!), both as regards his human and non- 
human fellow-beings. Whenever he speaks of animals, it is 
with an instinctive, childlike, and perfectly natural sense of 
kinship and brotherhood. Thus in " Alastor," in the invocation 
of Nature, we find him saying : — 

" If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 
I consciously have injured, bat still loved 
And cherished these my kindred.*' 

And the same tone runs through the famous lines in " Queen 
Mab " :— 

** No longer now the wing6d habitants, 
That in the woods their sweet lives sing away, 
Flee from the form of man ; bnt gather round. 
And prune their sunny feathers on the hands 
Which little children stretch in friendly sport 
Towards these dreadless partners of their play. 
All things are void of terror ; man has lost 
His terrible prerogative, and stands 
An equal amidst equals.'* 
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And again, in his description of the Lady of the Garden, in 
his " Sensitive Plant " :— 



** And all killing insects, and gnawing worms, 
And things of obscene and unlovely forms. 
She bore, in a basket of Indian woof, 
Into the rough woods far aloof, 

" In a basket of grasses and wild flowers full. 
The freshest her gentle hands could pull 
For the poor banished insects, whose intents 
Although they did ill, was innocent" 

How different is this spirit of friendship and equality from 
that which we too often see even in professed " lovers of animals" 
— ^that air of remote superiority and patronage which makes one 
feel that some good people, however much they may be moved 
(to their great credit) by pity and justice for animal suffering, 
are very far from understanding the beings whom they would 
protect ! 

It is now, I trust, sufficiently evident that Shelley's claim to 
be classed as a Pioneer of Humanitarianism is a genuine one; 
indeed I think the question for us is not so much whethtf 
Shelley is qualified to be our predecessor, as whether we are 
qualified to be followers of Shelley. Certainly, of all reformers, 
humanitarians have most reason to be grateful to him for the 
example he has set them ; and I would suggest that the two 
best methods of expressing that gratitude are, first, to study 
his writings as a whole, sympathetically and fully, and not in 
that purblind partial way which has led to such misunder- 
standing in the past ; and, secondly, what is still more important, 
to try, in our own lives, to put his principles into practice. The 
first was the way of the Shelley Society ; the second is the 
way of the Humanitarian League. They are the only forms of 
'* hero-worship " which are worthy of rational men. 

Henry S. Salt. 



NOTES. 

The course of lectures on " Pioneers of Humanitarianism," 
organised by the Humanitarian League, is in several ways 
interesting. As a rule the League, like other humane societies, 
discusses at its meetings the subjects with which its publications 
deal, and very gruesome subjects some of them are; so that the 
change from the study of principles to the study of persons affords 
an agreeable interlude in the humanitarian campaign. There is 
sometimes an advantage, too, in this indirect method of work ; for 
people will often listen more readily to unpopular doctrines when 
associated with the life and character of a great man, than when 
directly forced on their notice — so much pleasanter is it to admire 
from a comfortable distance the humanity of other persons than to 
stand face to face with the practice of it oneself. The Pioneers 
selected for consideration at the League's meetings are Shelley, 
Tolstoy, Ruskin, and Wagner, all of whom may be regarded as the 
founders of schools of thought, and, as such, likely to cause the 
keener discussion. But there are, of course, a number of other 
great writers, who, but for the necessity of limiting the list of 
lectures, might almost as well have been chosen. The fact that 
critics and biographers, in treating of the writings and lives of 
great men, almost always depreciate or wholly ignore any humani- 
tartan tendencies as a mere whim or eccentricity, makes it the more 
necessary that this bias should be rectified by such a lecture-course 
as that of which we speak. It is as impossible to understand such 
men as Shelley and Tolstoy without taking note of their humani- 
tarianism as it would be without considering their literary power. 
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The Metropolitan Public Gardens Association has done most 
valuable work in securing and beautifying for the public a number of 
open spaces in and around London ; but its council undoubtedly made 
an unfortunate mistake in deciding a few months ago to petition the 
London County Council for the establishment of what have been 
called " miniature Zoos '* in a number of the public parks and 
gardens. Viewed in the light of modern studies in animal psychology, 
the practice of caging wild animals and birds for the amusement of 
the public is the very reverse of being what some good people seem 
still to consider it — humane. The curiosity which such exhibitions 
awaken is not an intelligent curiosity, but a senseless and callous 
one, since it leaves out of account the fact that freedom and free 
movement are the very breath of life to a genuine wild animal. 
The denial of these conditions render the Zoological Gardens, and 
all similar places, as nearly useless as possible for the purposes for 
which they were designed, and we rejoice to know that owing to the 
action taken by the Humanitarian League (which had just published 
Mr. Edmund Selous's excellent pamphlet " The Old Zoo and the 
New **) the London County Council has decided against an extension 
of the stupid system of bars and cages. It cannot be too widely known 
that the Zoo, for all its innocent exterior, is a veritable " concentra- 
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The retirement of Mr. William Tallack from the secretaryship of * 
the Howard Association creates an opportunity, which we trust the 1 
Committee of that Society will not overlook, for making the work ^ 
of the Howard Association more worthy of the name of Howard. 
Mr. Tallack (like many another quondam reformer who has gradually 
become a Rip Van Winkle) has identified the policy of his Society 
with that of prison officialdom, and has apparently quite fsuled to 
recognise the inmiense strides that have be€»i made during the last 
decade or two in the science of criminal anthropology. The 
Howard Association's influence has of late imdoubtedly been 
againstf rather than in favour of, the humanising of public opinion 
as regards the treatment of prisoners, and this it is that has 
necessitated the formation of such bodies as the Romilly Society 
and the Prison Department of the Humanitarian League. We say 
with confidence that it would be far better for the cause of prison 
reform that the Howard Association should cease to exist than that 
it should continue to be conducted on the same lines as in recent 
years ; and we therefore sincerely hope that the new Secretary will 
abandon the well-meant but mischievous tactics of his predecessor. 
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tion camp *' of the animals, the rate of mortality among the monkeys, 
and more delicate species, being a terribly high one. How much 
better, then, and more interesting, both from the scientific and the 
humanitarian standpoint, to encourage the presence oi fru birds, 
such as the gulls and woodpigeons, than to turn our parks and 
gardens into prisons and mortuaries. 



Why do not humanitarians, sanitarians, and social reformers of 
all kinds, bestir themselves to induce the London County Council 
to carry into effect the strong recommendations of their own 0£Scer 
of Health for the abolition of private slaughter-houses and the 
substitution of well-ordered abattoirs under municipal control ? 
The scandalous postponement of this much-needed measure is a 
glaring instance of the way in which trade-interests are allowed 
(even by a strong Progressive majority) to override the interests of 
the public. With the exception of the butchers themselves, and a 
few agriculturists who imagine, quite wrongly, that their interests 
would suffer by the change, there is probably no citizen who is not 
in favour of the municipalisation of slaughter-houses ; yet owing to 
the clamour made by the Meat Trade, and the fear of losing trade 
votes, the last Coimcil allowed the subject to drop, and the present 
Council has shown no inclination to deal with it. It is for 
London Progressives to make it clear to the Council, that they 
too, like the butchers, have votes, and that a question of great 
national importance cannot be thus shelved in order that a mere 
handful of traders may continue to profit at the expense of the 
imfortunate Londoners who have to eat diseased meat, and the still 
more unfortunate animals who have to be killed in a very barbarous 
manner. 



A French writer, M. Paul Nourrisson, has recently published a 
work entitled " L' Association contre le Crime,'* in which he 
maintains that the exclusive right of prosecution, which is reserved 
in France for the State, is productive of various evils which tend to 
weaken the proper administration of the law. For example, he 
thinks that the prevention of cruelty to children, or to animals, is 
better secured under the English and American systems, which 
permit private societies to prosecute offenders, than under the 
French system by which the police alone can prosecute. That 
certain disadvantages must attend exclusive State-action in such 
cases we do not doubt (especially so long as " the State *' is 

A 
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organised in the interests of the upper and moneyed classes, and 
not of the people as a whole); but we would point out that the 
system of permitting private agencies to prosecute is also a cause of 
very serious wrong. For example, though societies formed for the 
protection of animals may do good work in pimishing breaches of 
the present (very imperfect) law, they are almost powerless for 
agitating for the much needed extension and improvement of the 
law, because they inevitably number among their subscribers 
persons who, while ready to condemn legal cruelty, are themselves 
responsible for other practices which ought to be legally prohibited, 
but are not. Private societies, therefore, find their work, or what 
ought to be their work, hampered and restricted by the presence 
among their members of men who 

" Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.'* 

It seems to us that the right system is for private societies to 
interest themselves in educating public opinion with a view to 
further legislation, while the administration of the existing law 
should be left to the police. Of course if the police will not do 
their duty, the system will fail. But do the private societies always 
do theirs ? We think not. Certainly they fail very scandalously in 
their duty to the future, and that is why the law remains in its 
present ridiculous state. 



We rejoice to see that English humanity is not altogether dead on 
the subject of the South African war. The unspeakable disgrace of 
the Concentration Camps has roused a certain force of public 
opinion — about a thousandth part, perhaps, of what might have been 
expected if the sacrifice of child-life had taken place in Bulgaria, 
Armenia, or under any other administration than our own. Still, it 
is something that a section of the public should be humane enough 
to be unwilling to starve and kill the children of our enemies in 
these pestilent camps, and should be logical and honest enough to 
reject the silly and sophistical excuse that, after burning the home- 
steads of the Boers in defiance of every law of civilised warfare, we 
are doing a humane act in collecting the homeless refugees into 
these places of torment. Apologists of cruelty always talk nonsense; 
and the mountain of nonsense that has been written in defence of 
the Concentration Camps would alone go far to prove that the 
cruelty had been very great — even if there were no official figures to 
prove it. 



REVIEWS. 

The Criminal. By Havblock Ellis. Third edition, revised, and 
enlarged ; with forty illustrations. (Walter Scott & Co. 1901. 6s.) 

This edition of Dr. Ellis's well-known work is in many respects a 
new book, for so great has been the progress of criminal anthro- 
pology during the past ten years that it has been necessary not only 
to revise, but to re-write most of the chapters. Among the many 
services which Dr. Ellis has performed for the cause of science and 
humanity, none, we think, have been more valuable than his attempt 
— already in part successful — to arouse the mind of this somewhat 
slow-witted country to a fact which has been more clearly recognised 
elsewhere — that the modem scientific explanation of "crime" is 
absolutely fatal to the present haphazard and irrational methods of 
dealing with " criminals." 

'* If we recognise," he says, " that the average criminal, whatever 
injustice he may have suffered at the hands of society, is at the same time 
often a more or less congenitally abnormal person, endowed with an ill- 
adjusted organism which fails to respond to the same social stimuli as the 
organisms by which it is surrounded, we ought to have little difficulty in 

discovering the proper method of dealing with criminals In 

dealing with the criminal it is useless to approach him with the antiquated 
blunderbuss of punishment; we must apply to him the most carefully 
adjusted and various measures to render him as far as possible a person 
who responds socially to the influences which rule in a civilised society.'* 

The method advocated by Dr. Ellis is the indeterminate, as 
opposed to the fixed, sentence of imprisonment, on the groimd that 
" it is unreasonable — unjust alike to society and to the criminal — to 
let loose an anti-social person on society, unless we have made it 
probable that he will no longer be a source of misery to individuals 
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earth. This is the mind of the head-hunting sportsman. The nobler the 
thing that he destroys, the greater the deed, the greater his pleasore, and 
the greater he considers his £ame." 

The book is one which should find an honoured place in every 
humanitarian library. 



Scientific Research: a View from Within. By Stephen Smith, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. (Elliot Stock, 
London, E.C. 2s.) 

The anti-vivisectionist cause will be much strengthened by the 
publication of this book, which has the great advantage, as its title 
implies, of being the outcome of a fiill personal knowledge of what 
is meant by vivisection. Moreover, Dr. Smith is the possessor of 
an admirable literary style — a gift not too conmion among humani- 
tarians — and writes with all the more effect because he does not 
waste words in rhetoric or denunciation ; and, indeed, the practice 
of vivisection is far too terrible for any ordinary terms of abhorrence. 
Thus, after a calm and passionless description of a vivisection at 
Strassburg, Dr. Smith makes this brief but impressive remark : — 

" I wish to make no comment on this scene. Well do I remember it. 
A fine spring day, the sun shining in at the window, the trees outside fresh 
and green. Inside, several educated men, under the auspices of a great 
University in civilized Germany, a helpless dog in their power. And— 
but I must refrain from comment. This dog fortunately escaped further 
operation. In a couple of days he was dead." 

As regards the sentience of animals, Dr. Smith strongly combats 
the special pleading of vivisectionists that their victims cannot feel 
much pain. Here is his opinion on that point : — 

" Since in the case of auditory, tactile, visual, and olfactory perception, 
we can say positively that man has no superiority to the lower animals, 
the inference is extremely strong that he has no keener perception of 
pain. And there are further grounds for believing this. Pain is not a 
by-product. It is of the utmost importance in the survival of the 
individual and race. Without it the child would plunge his hand into the 
fire. Without it he would take no precautions against injury. Without 
it the race would cease to exist. The more intense the perception of 
pain, the more the care to guard against it, and the better the chance of 
survival. By evolution, therefore, has pain-capacity been increased. In 
the lower animals it obviously serves the same purpose. As there is the 
same necessity for intense pain-capacity as in man, as evolution has 
played the same part in increasing it, all analogy enforces the conviction 
that it is no less present.'* 
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No intelligent person of unbiassed mind, who has been a friend 
and observer of the more highly organized animals, would for a 
moment accept the silly contention that they have not a keen per- 
ception of pain, even if all the scientists in the world were to insist 
on it. But it is well that a mischievous professional sophism shotdd 
also be attacked ''from within,** and should be proved to be 
scientifically as well as practically ridiculous. 



Concerning Cats : My own and some others. By Helen M. Winslow. 
(London : David Nutt. 6s. net.) 

This handsome book, which will be much prized by cat-lovers, is 
the work of an American writer who has evidently that profound 
knowledge of the character of the Cat to which only complete 
sympathy can attain. The book is a perfect mine of information 
about cats, commencing with several chapters about individual cats 
of the author's acquaintance, and going on to speak of historic cats, 
cat clubs and cat shows, cats in poetry and art, cat hospitals, cat 
language, the general treatment of cats, and many other subjects. 
The writer does full justice to the peculiar characteristics of the 
Cat — ^the strange mixture of sensitiveness and tenacity, so different 
from the more pliant nature of the Dog — and, like all real observers 
of animals, bears strong witness to the fact that "cats have an 
intelligence which is widely different from instinct.'* The volume is 
profrisely and beautifully illustrated, and altogether as suitable a 
gift-book as one could desire. 



The Ethical Philosophy of Sidgwick. By F. H. Hayward, M.A., 
B.Sc. (London), B.A. (Cantab.), Fellow of the College of Preceptors. 
(London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1901.) 

A very careful study of Professor Sidgwick*s philosophical writings. 
The chapters which have most interest for humanitarians are those 
which deal with " Ethics and Evolution ** and " The Three Maxims 
of Philosophical Intuitionism ** (Benevolence, Egoism, Justice). 



Thought Power: Its Control and Culture. By Annie Besant. 
(Theosophical Publishing Society, is. 6d. net.) 

The object of this book, as we learn from the Preface, is " to help 
the student to study his own nature, so far as its intellectual part is 
concerned.** " If he masters the principles herein laid down," says 
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the author, " he will be in a fair way to co-operate with Nature in 
his own evolution, and to increase his mental stature £ar more 
rapidly than it is possible while he remains ignorant of the conditions 
of his growth." It is addressed primarily to Theosophists, but as 
their minds do not differ materially in nature from those of other 
persons, it would be a great pity if the book should be limited in its 
circulation from the fact that it is published by the Theosophical 
Society. It seems to us very clearly to explain the nature of 
thought and the way in which it can be guided and turned to the 
best advantage. As the author reminds us, we cannot avoid 
thinking to some extent, however weak may be the thought-currents 
which we generate, and also we must by our thoughts affect those 
aroimd us whether we wish it or not. The question we have to 
decide is whether we will do this beneficially or mischievously, 
feebly or strongly, driftingly or of set purpose. The chapters on 
Memory, Concentration, Worry and the Strengthening of Thought- 
Power seem to us likely to be especially helpful. 



The Songs of a Child ; and Other Poems. By " Darling " (Lady 
Florence Douglas, now Lady Florence Dixie). Leadenhall Press. 
London, B.C. is. 

" These songs," says the author in her preface, " were written 
between the age of ten and seventeen years, but I leave them un- 
touched, and exactly as they emanated from the pen of childhood's 
days." The book contains a coloured frontispiece portrait of the 
child-poet, some verses addressed to her by Bulwer Lytton, and a 
number of poems breathing that love of open-air life and humanity 
to all sentient beings which characterises Lady Florence Dixie's 
writings. 

Beautiful Birds. By Edmund Selous, author of " Tommy Smith's 
Animals." With many illustrations by Hubert D. Astley. 
(London : J. M. Dent & Co., Bedford Street, W.C.) 

No one can write for the young more charmingly than Mr. Selous, 
as all readers of " Tommy Smith's Animals " are well aware. The 
present book is a plea for the preservation of the many beautiful 
birds that are being ruthlessly exterminated, and Mr. Selous's idea 
is to make the child extract a promise from the mother to abstain 
from the wearing of feathers. Nothing could be more fitting than 
that the child should be the peace-maker between the bird-world 
and mankind. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

DARWINISM AND HUMANITARIANISM. 
To tlie Editor of The Humane Review. 

Sir, — While thanking you for your very friendly review of my 
book on " Darwin as Ethical Thinker," I should esteem it a great 
favour if you would allow me to indicate shortly the exact position 
I take with regard to Darwinism and Hmnanitarianism. 

!• Your reviewer holds that " Darwin's main doctrine of evolution 
is in no way antagonistic to our principles." Darwin's main doctrine 
of evolution ? What is that ? Long before Darwin, the main 
doctrine of evolution was well and effectively stated, from the philo- 
sophic side, by Kant, more especially in his earlier purely scientific 
works (see Prof. Wm. Hastie's " Kant's Cosmogony "), in Hegel's 
Phaenomologie, Goethe's and Oken's works and other works, and 
they have had a continuous line of followers. On the purely 
scientific side again, it was clearly intimated by Lamarck and BufTon ; 
hence the new school of evolutionists like Professor Cope and his 
followers in America call themselves *' Neo-Lamarckians." There 
have been Lamarckians working and writing ever since. Old 
Hutton's Uniformitarianism was a general evolution so far, and 
Sir Charles Lyell followed him. Mr. Herbert Spencer had laid 
down clearly the main outlines of his evolutionary scheme long^ 
before Charles Darwin began to publish popular books, " Origin 
of Species " even. " Darwin's main doctrine of evolution ! " and so 
put as though he were the prescriptive, and putative, and real father 
of evolution. No ; he was here but an echo, if not a mere borrower, 
and borrowed long-derived ideas ; for vague glimpses of an evolu- 
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tionary system, surely you will admit, come forth upon us now and 
then even from some of the ancients, and on the main doctrine of 
evolution Darwin did nothing new, brought little or no new light 

That I am absolutely right in this distinction see even the 
" Century Dictionary," " Darwin " and " Darwinism " — ^which is 
express and unhesitating on this point,) that " Darwinism " is not 
to be confounded with the general doctrine of evolution: it has 
been more or less effectively enounced from comparatively early 
times. 

In one word, you get help to convey a humanitarian influence 
into Darwin by implicitly crediting him with a discovery which 
is not his ; a main doctrine to which he has no claim as origin- 
ator; a theory which was definitely public property long, long 
before Darwin's time, and had been illustrated in many, many 
ways. 

2. Then what did Darwin do ? He set forth some most mechanical 
processes by which this evolution was to be regarded as supported 
There was first natural selection. Nature having somehow anteriorly 
got a step forward in producing variations (method and process of 
this entirely unexplained) so slight as hardly to be noticeable gave 
natural selection a chance ; she chose what among these were so 
fitted to be useful, so worthy of what he called fixation and 
permanence as to be regarded then as a variety first, and afterwards 
possibly as a species ; but Mr. Charles Darvvin was from first to 
last haunted by the fate of those other variations which he classed 
as " neither useful nor injurious " ; he was in the greatest difficulty 
about these, and for a long while took no notice of them, and left 
the reader to suppose they had become non-cst till questions were 
raised ; and then he had to admit the possibility of fixation in their 
case too ; the further he went here the more difficulty he had, and 
now Dr. Russel Wallace demonstrates that variations are not slight, 
but in a large percentage of cases vary as much as from 5 to 25 
per cent, on the average of variations. " Slightness " here was a 
most indefinite handy something for Mr. Darwin, but, loose as it 
was, it would not become workable, and on that point, to the last, he 
never got quite at his ease or was in the least logically satisfactory. 
Now we know that the large percentage of variations are not slight, 
nor are they invariably effected with the slowness he at first laid 
down as absolute. And Professor Hugo de Vries of Amsterdam, in 
his new work, now demonstrates that new species appear suddenly 
by "mutation," and never as the outcome of a progressive and 
gradual development from very slight variations. 
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3. Mr. Darwin*s real contribution was thus only a mechanical 
process, which, in its main lines, the works of his own disciples 
steadily tend to discredit. Here they are all alike, and discredit it 
in the very measure of their independence and ability for original 
research from Dr. Russel Wallace in our own country, to Haeckel, 
Weismann, and others in Germany. 

4. Mr. Darwin's ascent of man, in his system, was no true ascent* 
If the mind is the measure of the man, he subdued the condosions 
of man's mind to the level of arbitrariness and unworthiness and 
valuelessness, which he said he found in animals ; he found his true 
affinity between man and brute in lawlessness, disregard of true 
order. He came to lay less and less weight on the facts of mutual 
aid among animals, as demonstrated over and over again, and as 
Prince Kropotkin anew demonstrated them, not so very many 
years ago in the Nineteenth Century^ he brought man*s mind as far as 
he could down to the level of inconclusiveness and untrustworthi- 
ness and valuelessness that he satisfied himself he had found in the 
brute ; and this was all on a level with his deliberately and system- 
atically tracing what Dante called the *' divine smile " in man to the 
exercise of the same muscles, &c., as gives us the snarl of the 
camivora. Darwin, in one word, degraded man to find points of 
what he thought contact with the animals ; and so far did he go 
that his latest position was that of pure and undiluted pessimism. 
This pessimism, however, was illogical, and the result of one-sided 
observation divorced from true thought. Natural selection and 
survival of the fittest prevailed among the brutes, according to him ; 
it did not prevail among men ; hence his mourning in his last days 
over its non-prevalence in human societies, to the utter ruin of his 
system ; for here is a sphere, the very highest, where another law, 
some other law than that of natural selection and survival of the 
fittest prevails. Evolution with Darwin, therefore, is not truly 
continuous, but has great breaks : one of them directly between man 
and brute. 

5. Man is thus cut off, according to Darwin, from the animals ; 
if structure and other physical traits seem to indicate kinship, there 
is and can be no true kinship by mind and soul ; man and the 
societies he forms are not subject to the same law as brute societies 
at all ; and here there is a great gulf fixed which Darwin with all 
his power and ingenuity could not pass over. Nor have any of his 
followers done yet what he so conspicuously failed to do. Dr. Russel 
Wallace has tried hard only to make matters worse. If the dictum 
of Darwin holds that animals and animal societies are under the law 
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higher than man, since in his tail there are but three coccygeal bones 
to man's four — less ^of a tail, really, you see 1"^ Darwin acknow- 
ledged that poetry, art, and the drama — ^mediums that are recognised 
as channels special for human and humane ideas — had become 
not only unattractive to him but disliked by him, that as to certain 
scenes and subjects he had become '* colour-blind '* ; and the 
humanitarian who compiles a book of poems about animals so 
as to influence youth to humane views and habits is proceeding 
directly in the teeth of Darwin's own final recorded convictions; 
and by the Vjsry act condemns him and his convictions. If 
all this is correct, I do not see how or where humanitarianism 
can get much support out of pure and doubtful scientific curiosity. 
Scientific curiosity, even in its best phase is, or tends to be, opposed 
to human sympathy and to its application and full play; and I 
thought that to set free the one and put limits on the other 
was the first object of the Humanitarian League and of all true 
humanitarians. 

8. Is not the " nature red in tooth and claw" often dted against 
you as a justification for inhuman sports and practices ? If men did 
not sport and practise cruelties on the lower creatures, nature herself 
would afliect the same destructions, by processes only a little less sodden, 
and not a whit more merciful. Few animals in the wild state die of 
sheer old age and exhaustion — very few — they end by violence. I 
cannot help recalling one of the great Sir Henry Maine's arguments 
so far in justification of war ; he said that what was destroyed by war 
would have been destroyed or eaten up by ordinary nature-processes 
in a very little longer time. True ; but only over the range of what 
may be called the lower necessities — ^food, clothing, and so forth. 
It does not apply to the loftier province of mental and artistic 
products. They do not perish with the using, as for example, 
pictures, statues, fine art, fiumiture, jewels, heirlooms, &c So 
exactly as Sir Henry's principle does not touch the most ^ital 
sphere, so neither does Mr. Darwin's. It is nature red in tooth ar.d 
claw with him ; and he mourns — ^yes, he mourns — that ^ nature red 
in tooth and claw " does not triumph absolutely in human societies 
as it seemed to him to do throughout in brute societies. So here :t 
appears to me that neither the rule nor the exception to the rule, a.% 
held by Mr. Darwin, works to your support. For it was a deep- 
laid regret that there was any exception. Wliat he went for was 
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" nature red in tooth and claw " throughout, and was mournful that 
it was not so. If you find support for humanitarianism in such a 
final result I confess I cannot in a single step follow you. 

9. Another point still. Mr. Darwin, on his first arrival in the 
Galapagos Islands, long unvisited of men, found the birds and other 
shy forest creatures so utterly fearless, and with so profound a trust 
in man, that they looked curiously and lovingly at him so close that 
he could have pushed them down, as he says, with a walking-stick 
or the muzzle of his gun, and that the birds alighted on the pitchers 
of water as the men carried them, to drink; and he goes on to 
generalize and to say that all such creatures in such places have 
no fear of man any more than the birds have of the sheep 
and cattle in our own fields. The late true humanitarian, 
F. W. Newman, has a very characteristic snatch of verse on 
this, set with effect into the prose of one of his books. And 
yet Mr. Darwin, before he left the Galapagos, began such a 
slaughter for scientific specimens as quite transformed the 
feelings, &c., of the birds and animals, I am certain, in that 
Galapagos paradise. Dr. Russel Wallace has told that he was so 
busy collecting (that is, killing and employing Blacks or Malays to 
kill innocent and beautiful creatures) in the Malay Archipelago that 
some important things he was quite unable to observe. Thoreau, 
on the other hand, declared that he had never killed a creature in 
order to observe it, and yet he observed many things to good 
purpose, as Waterton did, who, by the by, would not allow a gun 
to be fired during the greater part of the year at Walton Hall, nor a 
boat on the lake. The one class I hold are the unhumanitarian and 
the other the humanitarian naturalists. For tell me, please, what, 
in principle, is the difference between killing innocent and beautiful 
creatures almost indiscriminately for money or for scientific fame 
and killing them for money and to gratify the sense of sport, though 
indeed, the sense of sport in my idea can hardly be wholly elimin- 
ated even from such scientific enjoyments and achievements. Such 
killing anyway does not seem to me to provide a man with a very 
good argument from his own conduct (as the dyer's hand gets 
subdued to what it works in) for contesting the right of men to go 
sporting or vivisecting or cruelly butchering or what you will. I do 
not think that either Darwin or Wallace show much on the side of 
humanitarianism here, if you do. And I have made bold to mention 
this, just to show how directly theory and scientific conviction bear 
on practice here as elsewhere, and will not be separated. Evolution 
with Darwin and such slaughter ! well, they must go ^together, 
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and you must take both of them, and reconcile them, as best 
you may. 

So that on these following points I am as appears at present some- 
what on the other side from you. 

1. We most certainly do not owe the general idea of evolution in 
any sense whatever to Darwin, so that it cannot properly be said to 
be " Darwin*s main doctrine,'* as though he had first of all stated 
and formulated it. 

2. We do owe to him a clumsy, confused, and most mechanical 
attempt to explain on one side the processes of evolution, natural 
selection, and survival of the fittest, with variations of origin unex- 
plained, which so rose that natural selection itself became merely 
secondary again. 

3. That in his development of his scheme he was compelled on 
the highest plane — mind, soul, sympathy, spirit — to make a great 
gulf of separation between animals and men, which even Dr. Russel 
Wallace has completely failed to do away with. 

4. The existence of this great gulf in Darwin's thought has 
presented grounds and justification for the greatest scientific 
enormities. It would be hard to say how far this allied itself 
with his pessimistic temper which grew more and more towards 
the end. 

5. Therefore I say that humanitarianism strictly owes little to 
Charles Darwin if it does owe much to many, who, like Mivart and 
H. D. Thoreau, were strictly evolutionist, yet held by strong lines of 
sympathy and tendencies of mind that made the lower creatures to 
them like "undeveloped men, on their defence, awaiting their 
transformation " — the one ground, availing ground, for true humani- 
tarianism, as I hold. 

6. Mr. Darwin's confessed later dislike of and intolerance of 
poetry, art, and drama, even of Shakespeare which he said he could 
no longer read. 

7. " The nature red in tooth and claw " argument, efficient from 
the side of Darwin's clearest deliverances. 

8. Darwin's slaughter of the shy, trustful birds and quadrupeds in 
the Galapagos, and Dr. Russel Wallace's ''collecting" in the 
Malay Archipelago, '&c., do not seem to me to illustrate the 
best ways to establish kinship. But for me, I regard such 
conduct as quite consistent with Mr. Darwin's principles from 
one side. 

9. Thoreau and Waterton are humanitarian naturalists ; what 
were these other two from this our special point of view ? 
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10. These were my grounds for con 
think faithful attempt to view mattan 
agree with Miss F. Power Cobbe that 
mfiniU damagt U tht tanu «/ AmnMtfy." 
to the general doctrine of evolntioit> 
illogical and contisdictoiy and wholly I 
of trying to explain its workings. 

Yonis very fiuttifall 
16, Coram Stiaet, W.C. 
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